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Sir HARBORD HARBORD Baxr. 
M. P. for NORWICH, 


SIR, 


ERMIT me to offer to you 

T the following Treatiſe on 

AGRICULTURE, However defec- 
tive the Compoſition may appear 
in Point of Merit, if the Hints, 
it contains, ſhould afford any uſe- 
ful Information to Proprietors or 
Occupiers of Land, it will anſwer 
the higheſt Expectations of its 
Author. Every Attempt to eluci- 
date a Subject upon which the 
primary Reſources of Society 
depend, or to point out any prac- 
ticable Modes of Improvement 
in that Art, will, I truſt, meet 
| | | with 
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with a favourable Reception from 5 


the Public. . 


The Benignity of YOUR 
Character, the Extent of your - 
Judgment, united with a tho- 
rough Knowledge of the Subject, 


as well as my own Intentions, 


and the Reſpect, I have long 
wiſhed to pay to vox Name, 
have induced me to ſolicit the 
Honour of you Protection. 


In addreſſing you, Sin, on this 


' Occaſion, it is far from my Diſ- 


poſition to 2 . the Language of 
Adulation. The diſtinguiſhed 
Truſt, which YOUR Country has 
long and deſervedly repoſed in 
youR Hands, adds a Luſtre to 


youR Name far ſuperior to the 


moſt elaborate Panegyric. Yet 
permit 


F itt. 3 ; 
permit me to join in the heartfelt 
Tribute, vou daily receive from 
youR Conſtituents: by whoſe 
Solicitations only, vou were reluc- 
tantly prevailed upon to become 
their Repreſentative. An invaria- 
ble and patriotic Regard, always. 
diſplayed 1 in promoting the moſt 
important Intereſts of your Elec- 
tors, laid a Claim to your future 
Services; and we enjoy the Hap- 
pineſs of ſeeing one of the firſt 
Commercial and Manufacturing. 
Cities in the Kingdom repre- 
ſented with Integrity. 


The particular Attention you 
have ſhewn to the moſt uſeful 
Science in this Country, gives me 

Reaſon to hope, that vou will be 
pleaſed candidly to receive this 
little Work into your Patronage. 


What- 


1 

Whatever Inaccuracies may occur 
in it, muſt be imputed to my 
Diſtance from the Preſs; by 
which I was prevented from an 
Opportunity of making the neceſ- 
fary Corrections: Ner ſhould I 
have preſumed to Jay it before 
vou in its Infant State, had it not 
been for the flattering Solicitations 
of ſome of my moſt reſpectable 
Friends, to whom I had promiſ- 
'ed the Publication of it ſeveral 
Months ago. 


L have the Honous to be 
with the GREATEST RESPECT, 
e 


your moſt indians” 


PEDFORD, Juiy 2 


the zoth. 1785. humble Servant, 


THOMAS STONE, 
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A few Errors having crept into the Preſs, occaſioned by the 
Author not having an opportunity to reviſe it himſelf ; the candid 


FE 


1 Reader is requeſted to correct 8 as they occur in the ſeveral 

| 4 5 | pages referred to. 

4 Hege 10 line 9 dele and, page 19 Kine 1 for in read on, page 36 
11 line 15 dele have, page 41 line 18 for . read vp in, page 133 
if | Une 4 oy be read the, page 230 line 19 for tenants read tenant's. 
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to ariſe from motives: 
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reſted nature, or from an inordi- 
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nate deſire of appearing in print. 

The Author's deſign is only to 
relate a ſew plain facts, from 
Thiel Gentlemen may perhaps 
draw ſuch inferences, as may, if 
reduced to practice, be attended 
with no, inconſiderable improve- 
ment and profit. His pretenſions 
to a work of this weight and im- 
portance are founded upon many 
years experience in the manage- 
ment of large tracts of land, in 
different parts of England, both 
as a farmer, and land- ſteward; 
having obſerved a multiplicity « of 

8 abuſes, and various inſtances of 

miſ- 


4% 3 


miſconduct, he is deſirous of 


mak ing public thoſe remedies, 


which have been ſuggeſted to him 
by ſubſequent reflection. He is 
well aſcertained, that the rent pail 

by many tenants, inſtead of being 
a 1 compenſation for the yearly 
product of the land, is abſolutely 
a diminution of ſo much money 
from the fee ſimple, or real value 
of the eſtate. Such land-holders 

may be aptly 3 to à man, 

who not availing himſelf of the 
emoluments derived from putting 
his caſh out to intereſt, annually 
deducts a conſiderable ſum from 
5 | the 


L iv ] 
the princi pal. The incloſure of 
open fields has been often fol- 
lowed by many evils in conſe- 
quence of an injudicious allot- 
ment of the ſeveral divifions-: 
thoſe evils have been increaſed by 
letting them to improper tenants; 
tenants, who from incapacity, or 
want of money, have been tempted 
for preſent advantage, to pur- 
ſue a ſyſtem of Agriculture in the 
end ruinous; the reſult of which 
bad management is, that large 
tracts of lands have fallen into the 
proprietor's hands, after they have 
been mangled by ſelf- intereſted 


CT - 


— 


WL» 
or itzudlelous tenants, "*Fhis Bay 


| proceedetf" in 4 great degree, from 


* 


the want 'of © judgment in the 


ſtewards or agents employed in 
uch concerns. A mant for cis 
ployed, may hae been a ber 


good domeltie, and very gatkrtr 


in hib receipts and paytnems; he 
may have' nothing but the” taterelt 
of his employer at heart, ar yet 
may be a very bad land ſteward? 


I mean with regard to His feilt 1 


drawing a fair Tine betweel land” 


| lord and tenält, ? as the common 


? 
4 Yi lar 


dian of ther permanent rintefeſts 
b boch parties. This can only be 


Kg, | done 


„ 
done by thoſe wha underſtand the 
particular intereſts of both, with 

a juſt. view to their ſituations; * 
erging it may be aſſerted with 
truth, that no man is capable of 
Judging rightly, of the condition 
of-a; farm, and the abilities of 4 
farmer, bur a i perſon well qualified 
in the Ame profeſſion, or a better 
bad $i rule may be extended 

other profeſſions, with equal 
police there is no magic in the 
name of a land- -ſurveyor, no ſecret. 
or myſtery in the buſineſs. he fol- 
lows, though ſo, much pains have | 
bit AFR, by many of them to 


5nd - E impoſs 


E 5 
impoſe ſuch notions on the world. 
There is no difference in the fla- 
vour between good and bad land 
to my palate, though many re- 
putable ee mo (oy the 
As 1819 O2-F 29% fi 
$0 L093 2lefo..30 I” 
The ee of its 
both in theory and practice, 
ougnht to be the chief accompliſh- | 
ments of a land- ſurveyor 3 or 
abilities the ſame as thoſe, which 
conſtitute a good land fteward. 
It is neceſſary before a ſurveyor. 
ean decide upon the value of a 
. conſiſting chiefly of arable 
| land, 


4 vii] 
land, that he h Ic examine whe: 
ther a mode of e beſt ſyit- 
ed to the ſoil is adopted; whether 
there are any advantages to be de- 
rived from the bowels of the earth, 
with reſpect to clay, marle, ſand; 
limeſtone, or chalk, &c. The 
covenants the tenant. holds by, 

5 and bow far it is in the tenant's 
power to impoyeriſn the land, 

without breach of covenants before 
the end of the term; whether 
the. ſtack of every kind on ſuch 
farm is the beſt that might be 
had, and whether the quantity is 

= ſuffers 


1 
ſuffers TONE e oer heck. 
el. be. 4 | 


4 8 8 ts, 8 — 
9 175 


to gs landed proper- 
ty, will here judge for themſelves, 
whether Perſons unacquainted 
oe be truſted, in a buſinefſs of this 
conſequence; upon which not only 
the property, and comfort of 
landlord and tenant, but the 
bread of families ſo frequently 
depend. It is true that appear- 
ances will at times deceive men 
of the beſt judgment, who' have 
only an opportunity of taking 


one 


1 1 


Abbie * an eſtate, or — it 


only at one ſeaſon of the year; 


there are inſtances of arable land, 


_ thatonptwithſtanding/ a ſhew 
_ fertility, will produce only a fmall 
portion of grain, and that of an in- 


ferior quality. Paſture land which 
at one ſeaſon of the year will ap · 
to be impregnated: with t 


ſnneſt and heſt natural graſſas, will 


in a dry Ipring, if the ſoil be com- 


pact, or in the neighbourhood of 


. a rock, become too hard, and 
on, and the cold- 


neſs! of clay, in a wet ſeaſon, will 
ee retard the progreſs of the 
graſs, 


15 
1 
630 


1a 1 


ab. Ingeed 58 paſture land 
may, in a yarm, ſpring, wear the 
moſt flattering face, without hav- 
ing ſtrength to make the produc- 
tion quick, ſtrong, and perpetual; 
therefore when a ſuryeyor has not 
an opportunity of ſceing land at 
different ſeaſons of the year, he 
ſhould. be careful in examining 
the ſoil which lies under ths = 
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ee of Fe ent 
have frequently complained to 
me, that they have been conſi- 
derable loſers by farming, or oe- 


cupying 


4 
2 


t. 
ae large parts of their eſtates; 
the reaſons for which are very 
| obvious — That there are very 
few jüſtances where they have 
kept more of their land; than was 
fofncrent for the uſe öf their fami- 
Bes] or necefary for their amuſe- 
ment; ſo that When extenſive 
tracts of land have fallen into their 
own Hands; after a bad tenant bas 
mangled and impoveriſhed it, "by 


ſucceſlive cropping, | and perſe- | 
eratiee in 4 bad Hftem em of huſ- 
bandry; it is no wonder that they 
ſhould complain of th the heavy ex- 
. al and length of time before 
Amn ſuch 


Elk WT 
ſuch land can be brought into 


order again, even where the maſt : 1 
trtuſty 1 n e. are em- 1 
= Mn: 
"Thouph: ſack s expences are com- 


mon to farmers, when they hire land 
in ſuch condition, and hence with 
other circumſtances in which land 
5 may be improved, the neceſſity of 
leaſes is derived. It would be 
equally i improper in a Gentleman 
to ſay, that he gvould grant all his 
eſtate upon leaſes, as to ſay he would 
not grant any of it ſo: there are 
but few e capable af im- 


Fin 


„ 
proving a farm eſſentially, who 
will embark their property with- 
out a leaſe. The cauſe is plain; ſuch 
improvements as may be practica- 
ble, are generally attended with 
heavy expences; and though a 
tenant may rely upon the honor of 
the landlord of whom he hires his 
farm, there is always a probabi- 
lity, that before he has reimburſed 
himſelf, the eſtate may fall into 
the poſſeſſion of another proprie- 
tor, who may form a wrong eſti⸗ 
mation of the merits of the oceu- 
pier. On the other hand, in the 
caſe of land that is in the higheſt 
RE. 1 | ſtate 


ſtate of cultivation already, ſuch 
as ancient meadow and paſture; ot 
land laying near to a gentleman's 
manſion, leaſes are unneceſſary; 
and granting them would be tying 
a gentleman's hands from purſuing 
any ornaments, or alterations, that 
may take his fancy; or fix a diſ- 
agreeable neighbour upon him for 
a term of yeane?) 5 1d giond e 
It may now be ſaid with truth, 

that before the great advance of 

rents in the preſent: age, leaſes 
were not ſo neceſſary as at this 

time. The land being lett at leſs 

| than 


1 
than its real value, there v was nok I 
| that incitement-to induſtry; and 
improvements, which has been ſo 
. neceſſary of late years. Farmers: 
were then content to ſleep in ig- 
norance, or when waking to fol- 
low the-track chalked out by their 
 fore-fathers without looking either 
to the right, or left. The advance 
of rents brought a ſpur to induſtry 
and a degree of thirſt for know- 
ledge; and by learning how beſt 
to purſue their own intereſt, they 
have alſo learnt the readieſt means 
to abuſe that of their Landlords, 
unleſs properly reſtrained. Hence 
it 


it is become abſolutely requiſite, 
that à fair line, by means of lea- 


ſes with covenants properly adapt- 
ed to the ſoil and ſituation, ſhould; 
be drawn between landlord and: 


tenant, for the preſervation of 


their mutual ſafety, and zhat _ 
harmony which ought ever to N 
ſubſiſt between them: It being a 
truth acknowledged by every 
perſon well verſed in Agriculture, 
that a difference of five years pur- 
chaſe i is often made in the value 
of an eſtate by a good or bad oc- 
cupier, and in;particular inſtances 
a great deal more ; therefore a 
G plain 


plain inference) may now be drawn, i 
viz. That it requires a greater de- 
gree of {ill and management to 
preſerve, an eſtate at its improved 
rent, than it did to raiſe it. 
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o' solls an THEIR TMPROVESENTS: 


beer 8 of Soils-conGl 
17 1 | 12 either of clay, marle, ſand; 
. 2 gravel, or chalk, and the re- 
mains of putrified vegetables. The 
ſoil ariſing chiefly from frequent pu- 
trefactions of vegetables is commonly 
called the ſtaple; but I mean, to, diſ- 
tinguiſh it by the appellation of natural 
foil, being more or leſs common to all 
land upon which vegetables have been 
C 2 pro- 
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produced. The different proportions 


and mixtures of clay, marle, ſand, 


chalk, gravel, and the remains of 


putrified vegetables, comprehend all 
the ſoils in general cultivation; and 


theſe NID; as made by nature or 


| ſcribed as e 5 PI el: mix- 


ture of ſand, clay, or marle, with a . 
ſmall portion of gravel, or ſmall 
pebbles, with natural ſoil, is properly 


underſtdod to be mixed ſoil land; and 


as the proportion of clay decreaſes, 
and the ſand predominates, it is light 


' loam, but of different degrees. But 


when no appearance of the adheſive 
part, which we call clay or marle, 
remains, or is to be found, the ſand 
is very ſharp, and conſequently cuts 

| VVV | and 


L i8 4 

and ſubtilizes the particles of the na- 
tural foil, the quantity of which is 
always proportioned to the quantity 
of vegetables produced upon the land. 
On the other hand, when the ſand 
' decreaſes in the mixture, and the 
clay predominates, by parity of rea- 
ſoning, we diſtinguiſh the different 
degrees, by the appellation of ſtrong, 
or very ſtrong loam, until it approxi- 
mates to, or becomes 'clay. _ 


An extended experience and the pub- 
lications of many ingenious gentlemen 
have clearly evinced, that a. ſandy ſoil 
is improved in the moſt effectual man- 
ner by a mixture of marle and clay. 
Of this truth the county of Norfolk is 
an inſtance; where large tracts of ſandy 

e country 


been of great diſſervice. 


TAY 


country have been fertilized with eaſe, 


becauſe nature there has not hidden 


her treaſures in the bowels of the earth, 


the marle lying frequently within fix 


inches of the ſurface. T he beſt kind 


of marle, or clay 1s that, which is 
poſſeſſed of a heavy, ſoapy quality 


when wet, and diſſolves after expoſure 


to froſt. The colour of marle, or clay 
has no connection with their other 
properties. Here it may not be im- 
proper to remark, that ſome farmers, 


eſpecially thoſe of Norfolk, have 


puſhed the practice of manuring their 
land with marle or clay, to an im- 


proper length : too liberal uſe has been 


made of it; and where fifty or ſixty 


loads per acre would have had the 


beſt effect, eighty or a hundred have 


The 


| C8: 

+ The method of improving. ſand 
with clay, or marle in my opinion is 
as follows, viz. The land for which this 
ſpecies of manure is intended, ſhould 
be laid down a year (two years would 

be better, when it has been long in a 
ſtate of tillage) with rye-graſs; the 
texture of which will form a kind of 
turf earlier than any other ſeed upon 
poor land. When the ſoil conſiſts of 
a light ſand, the burthen of marle, 
or clay ſhould be light in proportion ; 
for the effect is always found 
to proceed from a ſkilful mixture, 
and combination of the two oppoſite 
bodies. Therefore if too. large a quan- 
tity of marle or clay is laid upon 
ſand, it will, inſtead of incorporating 
enn, fink beneath it from its 

weight, 


repeated it ſmall q 


1 6 3 
weight, beyond the reach of [The 


plough, and leave the land as. barren 


25 it uz beſofe. En this caſe; if Gly 
or fixty loads of marle, or clay, were 
to be laid upon an acre, inſtead 


of the common quantity of eighty, 


or an . farmers would find a 
good account in it. It would incor- 
porate much better, and might be 
antities every 


marle or clay, I do not mean; that 


they are to be uſed in equal quanti: 


ties, if they ate not of equal weight. 
Marle is generally underſtobod te be a 
lighter body; therefore ſixty loads of 
marle may be only equivalent to 
forty of clay. The Giſcrition'.of f the 


_ muſt. weigh this matter. 


When 


L 3 1 

When marle, or clay, after having 
been ſpread on the land as regularly 
as poſſible, does not diſſolve readily 
with the firſt froſts, opportunities 
ſhould be taken of rolling and har- 

rowing it, in order to break and ſepa- 
rate the clods that ſtill remain: and 

as ſoon as the whole maſs has ſunk 

beneath the ſurface, the land may 
be broken up and converted to til- 
lage. In the improvement of com- 
mons or heath land, conſiſting of 
ſand, or light loam, the marle or 
clay ſhould be laid upon the turf, 
one year at leaſt, previous to its be- 
ing broken up. | 


I fav ſeen a 4 quantity of land, 
where N has been ſtopped or 
5315 9 injured 
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injured for many years, in conſe. 
quence of a- farmer's having laid too 
large a quantity of clay upon a light 
loam the ſoil in its nature being too 

adheſive to admit of the heavy body | 

ol clay to ſink through it, out of the 

reach of the plough. He by this 

changed the ſoil from one extreme to 
another; it became ſo very adheſive, 
that the water was retained upon the 
ſurface or near it, and rendered dif- 
ficult or impoſſible to be drained. 
Cropping of every kind was thus 
_ chilled, and impoveriſhed, 


Another improyement on ſandy land 
may be added by means of lime ; 
which, though not ſo permanent as 


clay or r marle, is no indifferent ſub. 
ſlitute 


| WS 
ſtitute where they cannot be obtained, | 
and would be found of infinite advan- 


tage to land, upon which they have 


been previoully uſed. To many parts 
of the county of Norfolk (for inſtance) 
where clay or marle have been ap- 
plied before, it would bring on a freſh 
fermentation, or diflolve the ſtubborn 
and adheſive particles of earth. Lime 
is uſed with great ſucceſs in many 
parts of Shropſhire, and Stafordſſure, 
upon light loams, and often repeated, 
at the rate of from two to three chal- 
drons per acre, upon fallows that are 
_preparing for turnips. Though it is 
to be remarked, that the Shropſhire 
farmers neglect the more ſolid and 
laſting i improvements of marle or clay 
upon cheir ſand and loams, which 
D 2 might 
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might be laid on with great facility. 
In that country they are generally to 


be found a little below the ſurface of 


the earth ; and the expence of proper 
marling, which would laſt at leaſt fif- 
teen years in the land with the ſame 


effect, if not with a better than liming, 


which they repeat commonly every fix 


| years, and would not exceed that of 


one coat of lime. 


| Notwithſtanding the advantages de- 
rived from marle or clay, every far- 
mer ought to endeayour to procure 
and preſerve all the dung and manure 
ariſing from his-cropping, and ſtack of 


cattle in his fold-yards, which will 


always be found of inſinite benefit; 
moſt particularly in the cultivation of 


turnips or artificial graſſes. 9 
; ** 
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By the improvement made upon 
ſandy land by means of clay or marle, 
it becomes altered to the condition of 
light loam; therefore I ſhall treat of 
the cultivation of | 


0 LES 66 LIGHT Loa. 


T F fk land is very lade it il 
be neceſſary to divide the whole 
quantity into ſeven parts. as the 
following, viz. | 

3. Parts of the ſeven laid down with 
Y; rye-grafs, 
> 1, Part of ſeven broken up, (of 

the oldeſt rye· graſs layer) drilled 
"or ſowed w ith peaſe | 

2 Fart of ſeven ſowed or drilled | 
5285 with wheat after peaſe 


1. Part, fallow and turnips. 
55 | 128 
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1. Part, ſowed with barley and 

graſs ſeeds after turnips. } 
Notwithſtanding I have mentioned 
rye-graſs for the layer, I do not 
mean that it ſhould be uniformly 
adhered” to. It might be better to 
ſow a part of the land intended to 
lay two, or three years with St. 
Foin, if a trial has been made, and it 
is found ſuitable to the ſoil; another 
part with rye-grals, trefoil, and clover: 
ſo that clover and trefoil will be 
one fourth each. The clover will do 
well the firſt year, afterwards the 
ryc-graſs and trefoil will predomi- 
nate, and become more luxuriant, 
by receiving a freſh nouriſhment 
from the decay of the clover roots. 


By this n means, if a ſeven years courſe 
of 


LW 
of huſbandry 1s purſued, the artifi- 
- cial graſſes may be ſo varied, that 
the land will produce the /ame, only 
once in twenty one years. When 
a fix years' courſe of huſbandry is 
purſued, (which varies from the 
ſeven years courſe only by the land 
being divided into fix parts, and 
having only two parts laid down 
with ſeeds inſtead of three) the 
exact repetition will be only every 
eighteen years. It is to be remarked, 
that when rye-graſs and clover are 
ſowed together, and both are pro- 
| duced at one time in a luxuriant ſtate, 
they will not be mowed to advantage, 
as the rye- graſs will be ripe for mowing 
much ſooner than the clover: ſo that 
the one or the other muſt in a great. 
meaſure 


meaſure be given up; tho the ryr- 
| graſs, which will always be forward- 
er than other ſeeds, may be checked 
by being grazed early in the ſpring, 
even when intended for mowing. 
But it is the beſt way to graze all 
artiſicial graſſes, the firſt year, the 
land is laid down; by which means 
the ſeeds will gain ſtrength, (if the 


land is not overſtocked with ſheep, | 
or horſes) and it will in ſome degree 


acquire a freſh feed. Upon a loam, 


which may be ſtronger, than the be- 


fore mentioned courſe of huſbandry 


is properly adapted to, and which 
will acquire as ſtrong-a turf in two 
years, as a lighter loam will in three, 
the following courſe of huſbandry 
may be purſued, dividing all the 
zable land into ſix parts, viz. 


2. Parts 


E 
- 2: Parts of ſix, rye-graſs or other 
approved ſeeds; 
1, Part, peaſe drilled, or ſowed 
upon the oldeſt layer of ſeeds, 
plowed up in the ſpring about 


February or March. 
1. Part, wheat upon pea ſtubble. 
1. Part fallow, and turnips; | 
1. Part, barley and artificial graſs- 
ſeeds after turmps: 


The courſe of huſbandry before 
mentioned 1s practiſed with great 
ſucceſs in many- parts of Norfolk; 
the -rye-graſs affords a very clean, 
warm lar for cattle, on which turnips 
may be thrown; it being a common 
practice to ſtrew freſh turnips every 

day for fattening of cattle and ſheep. 

| E | In- 
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Indeed it is generally the practice 


to provide two, or more ſeparate 
parts, or fields of rye-graſs layer near 
each other, for the purpoſe of ſtrewing 
turnips thereon. There is a forward 
ſet of cattle and | ſheep, which has 
freſh turnips and are ſhifted every 


day, and a ſet of ſtore cattle and 


ſheep, which follow them in ſucceſſion 


to eat up the refuſe turnips, and 


broken pieces left by the forward 
fort. The ſtore, or laſt mentioned 


ſort are brought up early every after- 
noon into a ſtraw yard, where they 


remain all night. 'As ſoon as they 
are brought up, freſh turnips are 
ſtrewed upon the ground they came 
out of, for the feeding cattle the 
following day ; after which the feed- 

ing 


„ 
ing cattle are brought up into a warm 
yard, foddered, and then turned out 
again to freſh turnips early in the 


i 


mornings, and the ſtore ſort turned 
into the ground the feeding cattle 
were in the preceeding day, to eat 
the refuſe &c. 


Beſides which two ſorts of cattle, 
a Norfolk farmer generally ſtall-feeds 
a quantity of oxen, in proportion to 

the ſize of his farm; or elſe provides 
a warm yard well encloſed with fag- 
gots, and boarded cribs placed about 
it for his forwardeſt cattle, or a ſet 
forwarder than thoſe before mentioned, 
to feed them on turnips and barley 
ſtraw, or any coarſe fodder with the 
turnips, In which yard or near it, he 

1 pro- N 


ceſſary for a fortnight's conſumption 
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provides a hovel or conveniency ta 


depoiit his ſtore turnips, ſo that the 
perſon who attends the cattle, as well 


as their provender, may be ſheltered 


from wet and cold, during the buſineſs 
of topping, tailing and ſcraping the tur- 
nips; which tops and tails are carried 
out as back carriage to the ſtore cattle. 
Another good end is anſwered in 
having a ſtock of turnips always pro- 
vided in ſuch a manner, that there is 
no immediate neceſſity for drawing 
turnips in bad weather for a daily 


ſupply, which otherwiſe would be the 
caſe. Another precaution is generally 


taken, viz. to avail themſelves of good 
dry weather, when the turnips wall 


draw clean; and as many as are ne- 


at 
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at leaſt, are drawn and laid in heaps, 
in the reſpective fields - where they 
grew, ready for uſe. 


| Many farmers draw their whole crop 
of turnips off the land where they 


grow; others draw two lands, and 


leave one; or two thirds of the whole 
quantity are drawn off, and the re- 
mainder is left for ſheep and cattle in 
the ſpring. 


The farm 1s not impoveriſhed by 
drawing turnips from 1t, as many per- 
ſons have ſuggeſted ; becauſe the pro- 
duce is expended upon ſome part or 
other of it in an uniform manner; ſo 
that the land, which has the turnips 
drawn off it, 1s repaid again, when 
| laid 
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laid down with rye-graſs or other ar. 
tificial graſſes; by having the produce 
of another field of turnips thrown 
upon it. 

The fort of cattle the Norfolk far- 
mers generally provide are Galloway 
Scots, which ſpecies 1s eſteemed the 
beſt, and moſt profitable feeders upon 
' turnips. They generally purchaſe 
them at three ſeveral times, or in as 
many lots. The firſt lot is purchaſed 
in October, which are kept upon a 
kind of refuſe food all winter, and in 
the ſucceeding ſpring, they are put 
into the rye-graſs or other artificial 
graſſes ; which firſt lot is carried into 
| freſh paſtures, after-graſles, &c. to the 
warm ſtraw yard to lie there to be 
| foddered 


ey. 

| foddered and made ready for market. 
They are by this method generally 
very fat by the Chri/tmas following. 
But as a Norfolk farmer by means of 
turnips feldom wants proyender for 
his cattle, he can wait for the beſt 
markets, while the cattle continue to 
improve. The ſecond lot is generally 
purchaſed about Midſummer, or when 
the forward cattle are ſhifted or gone 
to eddiſhes, and follows them in their 
_ paſtures, taking ſome of the ſtubbles, 
till the time of foddering them with 
turnips in the fields, as before de- 
ſcribed; after which they are puſhed 
forward in rye-graſs, and made very 
fat by the next Midſummer. The 
third lot is purchaſed about the ſame 
time, and for the ſame uſes as the firſt, 
| fol- 
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following the ſecond ſort to cat 1 
their refuſe. 


It is needleſs in this place to fay 
any thing about ſheep, as it muſt 
be obvious to any perſon the leaſt 
acquainted with grazing, that ſheep 
which have a clean warm lair, 
and freſh turnips thrown to them 
every day, muſt feed faſter than 
thoſe which ate incloſed in pens. 


There is a ſcaly ſtone mixed with 
light loam in ſeveral parts of England, 
with a kind of rock within a few | 
inches of the ſurface. This land is 
in ſeveral inſtances very ill appro- 
priated to paſture: for tho' the herb- 
age is generally of a very good fort, 

K 
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and of a' very ſweet bite for ſheep, 
yet its duration in a luxuriant ſtate 
is ſeldom more than two or three 
months in the ſpring, it being ſubject 
to be parched or dried up with the 

leaſt dry weather. Therefore it is beſt 
to apply the plough to ſuch land, with 
the ſame cultivation as other light 
loams, with this obſervance — that 
leſs clay, or marle is neceſſary to be 
uſed upon this kind of * loam, than 
where there is no ſuch ſtone; be- 
cauſe the clay or marle may faſten 
; the ſtones, and render the cultivation 
difficult: and the ſtones will in ſome 
Wo degree, 


St. Foin is likely ts ſuit this fort of land; but it 
may not be conſidered ſo proper as other ſeeds which 
come quicker to perfection, where the object of a farmer 
may be to break up his artificial graſſes every two or 
three years. 5 


E 
: degree, when the land is in tillage, 
anſwer the intention of clay or marle, 
by ſhading and keeping the land cool, 
whereby the moiſture 1s retained, and 
the land rendered highly fruitful, 
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MIXED SOIL, AND ITS IMPROVEMENTS? 


HIS ſoil is adapted to the pro- 
duction of every plant, and 
vegetable, that can be produced in 
our climate. It is the molt profitable 
land to occupy, as it may be worked 
in any ſeaſon, being never affected in a 
great degree by either drought or wet. 
It retains as much moiſture in all ſea- 
ſons, as is neceſſary for the production 
of the vegetables with which it is im- 
pregnated, and reſiſts both extreme wet 
and drought, which would be preju- 
dicial. With due attention in the OC- 
cupier to keep this kind of land clean, 
and reſtore to it the manure which is 
derived from its own product, it can- 
Sb get F 2 1 
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not be 8 with a . of 


crops. It will bear a frequent repeti- 
tion of the following courſe of huſ- 


. 


Fallow and turnips, 


Barley and clover, 
Clover, 
Wheat. 


N evertheleſs it will always be good 
huſbandry to keep off the quick ſuc- 


ceſſion of crops, from every ſort of 


land. Therefore a courſe of huſ- 
bandry varied from the ſormer, (as 


the following) l be adviſable. 


1 
Vir. 1 Fallow and turnips, 


2 Barley and — or other ſeeds 
Oe". 7 9-6 


4 Peaſe 


* 


4 Peaſe, 
3 Wheat; 
and the following, viz. 
Year ; 
1 Fallow and turmps, 


2 Barley, trefoil, clover, and rye- 
| graſs, | 
2 3 Trefoil, clover, a 3 
4 Trefoil, clover, and rye-grals, 


5 Peaſe, 
6 Wheat. 
Crops varied in this manner will 
always tend to the advantage of the 
occupier. 


This ; land ſtands in need of little 
repair. But as the quantity of manure 
laid thereon from its own product 


may tend to lighten the ſoil, once in 
twenty 
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twenty or thirty years, a light coat of 
clay or marle may be found of infi- 
nite ſervice to brace the looſe particles 
of earth. together, at the rate of thirty 
or forty loads to an acre. A mixtion, 
compoſed of dung, maiden earth, mud, 
and a ſmall quantity of lime, is a great 
improvement when laid upon this ſort 
of land, as well as all other, and may 
be eaſily obtained in moſt ſituations. 
The maiden earth found under hedges, 
or the emptyings ditches is more 
or leſs to be procured upon every farm. 


This ſort of land being adapted for 
every production, if the ſoil be deep, 
which is generally the caſe, when laid 
down with white Dutch cloyer, and 
the beſt natural graſſes, it makes ex- 


cellent paſture. 
| o 
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OF STRONG LOAM, 


This bil is beſt added for perpe- 
tual paſture ; eſpecially where the 
natural ſoil is of a ſufficient depth, 
and the land does not crack in dry 
weather, which uſually happens, when 
ſome forts of clay in the mixture 
are too predominant ; and ſo much ſo, 
that it is dangerous to ride or walk 
over it in very dry weather, on ac- 
count of the fiſſures, which are fre- 
quently more than a yard in depth. 
Thus I have often obſerved in Hunting- 
donſkire and Northamptonſhire, where 
the propenſity of the land to crack, in 
a great meaſure, ſevers and deſtroys 
the roots of the finer natural graſſes, 
which the penetration of the ſun aſter- 


wards 
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wards enters, dries away, and deſtroys. 
Therefore ſoil of this kind is beſt 
adapted for the plough; and it may 
be held as a general rule, that what- 
ever land is ſubject to crack and fly 
to pieces with the common dryneſs of 
ſummer, is never to be made good 
paſture. Such land being appro- 
priated to the plough, the grain and 
artificial graſſes; which are generally of 
a quicker and higher growth than na- 
tural graſs, will ſhade the land in the 
_ ſpring, before the ſun has power to 
| penetrate, and the produce wal x 
be * 


f I nia that ſuch land, where 
ever there is a neceſſity for preſerv- 
ing it in a ſtate of paſture, be under. 

ocked 
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ſtocked at all times, (eſpecially with 
ſheep and horſes) whilſt the heat is 
extreme. A grazier will find his ad- 
vantage in attending to this advice: 
therefore we muſt ever judge from 
their promptitude to crack, whether 
ſtrong loams are adapted for paſture 

or not; or whether it will be found 
moſt profitable to continue or convert 
them into arable, with the cultivation 
of artificial graſſes. 


Great care muſt be taken in the 
cultivation of ſtrong loams, that the 
land may never grow foul with weeds; 
it being more difficult to extirpate 

weeds from them, than from any 
lighter ſoil, on account of their adhe- 

five quality, __— renders it very diffi- 
G 05 cult 
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cult to ſeparate the particles of earth 
in extracting the roots of weeds : eſpe- 

__ cally thoſe of that worlt of enemies to 
ploughed land, called by ſome far- 
mers ſpear graſs, by others twitch 

graſs, or Scotch graſs. It is ſo univer- 
ſally known to farmers, that its perni- 

cious qualities need not be particularly 

deſcribed: I ſhall only obſerve, that 
its roots are full of ſhort joints, any of 
which being left in a moiſt ſtate, in 
the ſmalleſt clod of earth, will pro- 
duce a freſh ſtock of the enemy. 


This land is to be e by any 
lighter body, when perfectly clean; 
ſuch as ſand, maiden earth, filth, 

the emptying of ditches, or a mixtion 
made of the foregoing, with dung and 
a {mall 
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a {mall quantity of lime, laid ſtratum 
ſuper ſtratum, and turned over two or 
three months before it is uſed. 


The modes of hufbandry to be prac- 
tiſed are in ſome meaſure the ſame 

as thoſe upon land of a mixed ſoil. 
| Turnips may be cultivated upon this 
ſort of land, and brought to the ſame 

perfection as upon lighter ſoil : and 
upon the ſyſtem of drawing and con- 
veying them to a piece of dry ground 
for conſumption, may be uſed to as 
great advantage. 


The objections uſually made by 
thoſe, who are wedded to old cuſtoms, 
and pretend that the turnips cannot 
be eaten except upon the land on 
„ 1 ES. 
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which they grow, and that carting 
upon it would be highly injurious, have 
no weight with me, when I had pro- 
vided a dry layer to throw them 
upon, and a broad bottomed ledge or 
broad wheeled cart for conveying 
them. And if theſe modes of convey- 
ance were found to be prejudicial to 
| the land, from the treading of horſes, 
1 would carry the turnips in large 
ſkeps or baſkets to the fide of the field, 
6r into a track, ready to be conveyed 
away in carts: always obſerving to 
draw the turnips ridge by ridge, or 
land by land; and as ſoon as any one 
land of turnips was drawn off, to ſend 
a plough backwards and forwards to 
clean the furrows out, for the "Purpoſe 
of 1 the land. 


1 


. 
If it were practicable to eat the tur 
nips upon a ftrong loam, by penning 
cattle and ſheep upon them, without 
- waſte to the turnips or prejudice to the 
cattle, the land might be greatly in- 
jured by their treading, on account of | 
its tenacious quality. 


A farmer, who öceupies a tract of 
land, compoſed in ſome places of 
ſtrong, and in others of light loam, 
might drop the plan of cultivating 
turnips upon the: ſtrong. But having 
no light loam, he ſhould even cultivate 
them upon the ſtrong. 


Coleſeed is now in great uſe upon 
this ſort of land, in countries where 
the cultivation and uſe of turnips are 
| ” b not 
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not well underſtood, or reduced to 
practice, with a view to avoid the bad 
effect which is ſuppoſed to follow the 
permitting turnips to be eaten on the 
land. For indeed it, is a plant leſs 


liable to be injured by the trampling 


of cattle, than turnips. It is alſo a 
very ſtrong food, and a quick feeder 


ol ſheep, but of no other cattle, and 


cannot be put in competition with tur- 


nips, in point of quantity, weight, or 


\ 


value. Beſides turnips are alike uſe- 
ful for both - ſheep, and cattle, not 


excepting the horſe. 


I have have had experience enough 


to convince me, that whatever land 
will produce, coleſeed, will produce 


turnips of a greater value; therefore 


the 
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the latter ought to be preferred, ex- 
cept in the fens, where the land in 
many parts during winter is ſubject to 
be under water, ſometimes to the 
depth of ſeveral inches without any 
extraordinary floods: and where the 
land at all times requires treading, 
whenever ſheep, or cattle can be got 
upon it, and is dry enough for them 
to lie on, as I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 
The courſes, of huſbandry to be uſed 
upon ſtrong loams are for the firſt 
courſe, the following. 


Year 
1 Fallow and turnips, 


2 Barley and clover, 
3 Clover, 
4 Beans, 
5 Wheat; 1 
Second 


„ 
Second courſe 
1. Fallow and turnips, 
2. Barley and ſeeds, 
g. Rye-graſs, trefoil and clover, 
4. Rye-graſs, trefoil and clover, 


5. Beans, 
6. Wheat; j 


Third courſe 
0 
1. Fallow and turnips, 
25 Barley and clover 
9. Clover, ; 
4. Peaſe, 
5. Wheat; | 
Or any other varied courſes of huſ- 
bandry with meliorating crops inter- 
woven, to keep off ſucceſſive crops 
of corn, and the quick repetitions 
of the ſame grain or ſeeds, 
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' OF CLAYS. 


The colour and appearances of 
arable clays have nothing to do 
with their vegetative qualities, ex- 
cept in particular diſtricts, where 
I have ſeen clays of different colours 
in one and the ſame field, and even 
where their tendency has appeared 
to be oppoſite ; the one very diſſolu- 
ble by air and froſt, the other quite 
impenetrable, and yet both equally 
fruitful, or the contrary. There 1s 
no knowing ſuch land but by its 
fruit; and where there is not an 
opportunity of contemplating the 
modes of huſbandry practiſed, or 
to be practiſed upon clays, and the 
produce for a ſeries of years, regard 
muſt then be had to ſuch appear- 


ances as can be come os 
H The 
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The thickneſs of the natural ſoil 
or ſtaple is to be the principal con- 
ſideration. If it is found thin, it is 
a plain indication that the land is 
unfriendly to vegetation; otherwiſe, 
t the remains of putrified vegetables 

would be more abundant. | Regard ; 
muſt be had in ſome meaſure to ſitua- 
tion; ; upon the declivity of hills, 
| the natural ſoil or ſtaple may have ; 
been-.in ſome degree waſhed away, 
and waſted. Great care muſt be taken 
upon this land not to plou gh below the 
natural ſoil, ſtaple, or that part of 5 
the clay, which is mixed with the 
natural {oil ; this would bring up 
F cold, unfriendly aſſociate not eaſily 
to be removed. Therefore. when clays 
are found to be ſo very deſtitute of 
* J Y 


ſtaple or natural ſoil, unleſs a farmer 
has abundance of manure, and but 
little land, I would recommend him 
to touch this neighbour as lightly as 

poſſible ; no great advantage could at 
any rate be derived from it, and much 
miſchief might enſue. Above all things 
this land muſt be kept clear of the lodg- 
ment of water: and tho' it is ſeldom 
found to be much troubled. with 
ſprings, they muſt-be n dein. 
| ed, where it is, 1 


The ſuperficial draining muſt be 
here attended to with great care; for 
| wherever water lodges for any length 
of time, no grain will grow; and 
in caſe land is found with an 
even ſurface, ploughing 1 4 upon 
ſmall ridges, from four to fix,” eight 
H * and 
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| ploughed up t to the ridges of the lands, 


- or. waſhed down into the furrows, and 
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ang 'ten: fu urrows, with due attention 


to the fall of the water, ſo that drains 
may be made to carry it clear off 
the land, the object of preſervation 


to the crop, from too much water, 
may be eaſily and advantageouſly | 
effected. But unfortunately upon 
moſt of the clays in England, and 
and loams -alſo, (Suffolk and 'Norfolk 


only excepted) antient huſbandry has 


placed the remedy-out of the power 


of man. The lands are very often to 
be found ridged up from fix to twelve 


yards wide, and the ridges are in 


many inſtances a yard or two higher, 
than the horizontal plane of the fur- 


rows; by Which, all the beſt of the 


ſoil has from time to time been 


COn- 
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conveyed away; ſo that not more 
than half the land is worth occupying. 
viz. from the ridges half way down to 
the furrow. The remainder is ſo 
chilled with water, and ſo robbed of 

manure, from its being waſhed into 
the furrows, that the grain produced 
thereon is of little or no value. Water 
will always fall, where there 1s the 

greateſt declivity, and that is gene- 
rally from the ridge in a ſtraight or 

- oblique direction into the neighbour- 


ing furrow. 


Beſides this inconvenience in open 
fields, where property is mixed, a far- 
mer is ſometimes obliged to wait 
till his neighbour begins to ditch; 

which neceſſary work, if he delays 


{+1 


en ſhort time, che common ſuper- 
ficial outfalls are obſtructed, and 
the water often impounded in ex- 
treme wet, even up to the ridges 
of the lands, when ſowed with 
grain. The chief evil is the form. of 
the lands, which cannot be altered 
without firſt throwing the ridges 
into the furrows, and reducing the 
land into a level ſtate; which muſt by 
all means be avoided, as it would be 
burying | the beſt ſoil; and bringing 
the worſt upon the ſurface. Nor in- 
deed can it with propriety, or at all, be 
done by degrees : for in that caſe the 
firſt ſtep to be taken would be to 
plough the old furrows in, and fill 
them up, and thereby ſtop the water, 
and bring on a * ſtagnation. 
N T a 
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Therefore as the form of it cannot be 
altered without inevitable prejudice, 
the beſt modes of managing it in its 
_ ſtate mult be adopted. 


| Here 1 cannot help remarking the 
abſurdity of cuſtom in this particular. 


Fhat in countries where this ſort of 


land generally prevails, and there 

happens to be particular ſpots in thoſe 
countries, or even large diſtricts of a 
light loam or ſand, which would be 
be moſt benefited by being in a flat 
Rate, it is ridged up exactly ſimilar to 
the clay. In the county of Suf- 
folk, eſpecially that part of it which is 
very ſtrong loam or clay, and ſtands 
much in need of draining, the far- 
mers yery Jjudiciouſly plough the lands 


upon 
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upon four furrow ſtiches or ridges, 
by which the ground is effectually 
drained, and the loſs, which is oc - 
caſioned by the innumerable fur- 
rows, is amply compenſated by the 
preſervation of the remainder of the 
land. But ſurely it is unneceſſary to 
uſe the ſame mode of ploughing upon 
very light loam, or ſand, which 
is generally practiſed in the ſame 
county. OE: 


There is but very little clay land 
adapted for paſture : the teſt by which 
we may judge of it, is the ſame with 
that of ſtrong loams. If it is a fort 
that will not crack and fly to pieces in 
dry weather, but on the other hand 
has a good depth of ſoil, it makes 
ex- 
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excellent paſture; but otherwiſe, is of 
little value when applied to that pur- 
poſe, and where it is in that ſlate; it 
ought to be converted to tillage. Due 
regard ſhould be had to keeping it 
clean and dry, and to avoiding an 
uninterrupted ſ uccefſion of crops, as 
much as poſlible. | 
than thin-ſkinned, or thin flapled 
| clays, I do not recommend the culture 
of turnips further than a trial ; there- 
fore if they are found to anſwer, a 
farmer would do well to purſue it, 
nor ſhould he. be diſcouraged with 
the ill ſucceſs of one trial. The 
courſes of huſbandry may be ſimilar 
to thoſe uſed on ſtrong loams, as well 
as the manure and improvements. 
211 "TIENTS dd 
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as 


cr CHALKY LAND. 


HE culture and improvement 
of this ſort of land muſt ever de- 
end upon its temperature. When it 
conſiſts of a brittle, light nature, a coat 
of marle, or a light coat of clay will 
be found of infinite uſe: but on the 
other hand, if it be of an unctuous 
ſoft quality, it is generally very fruit- 
ful, and ſtands in need of but little 
aſſiſtance from foreign aid. This fort 
of chalk may be eſteemed a great im- [ 
provement, when laid upon clays and 
ſtrong loans: but as it is not ſo fre- 
quently met with, its great utility has 
not been fo univerſally experienced as 
marle or clay. The methods of huſ- 


bandry and provements muſt be 
; mimi 


„ 
ſimilar to thoſe practiſed upon loams, 
with this obſervation—that chalky land 
is friendly to. the production of St- 
Foin in the higheſt perfection, and 
therefore this matter ſhould be ma- 
terially attended „„ ic 
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or an LAND. 


"HIS land differs * light loam 5 
in ſome' very eſſential points, 
altho' the methods of huſbandry muſt 
be the ſame. Marle or clay muſt 
be uſed very ſparingly upon it; and 
when applied ſhould be mixed with 
maiden earth, dung, and lime, if it can 
be obtained. Clay or marle laid on im- 
properly in too large quantities would 
do miſchief; becauſe the firſt effect 
would be binding the ſtones together, 
and forming a maſs as hard as a road. 
This ſort of land is generally conſider- 
ed to loſe the good effects of dung, 
or manure, ſooner than any other; 
the reaſon of which is evident; viz. th. 
ſharpneſs of gravel cuts and ſubtiliz. | 


manur 


1 
manure, which in conſequence thereof 
is with precipitation waſhed down 
below the ſtaple, or otherwiſe blown, 
and waſted away. Therefore a 
mixtion, as before deſcribed, is the 
greateſt ' improvement, this ſort of 
land is capable of. 4 


OF 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF SOIL TO 


ITS. RIGHT USE. 


- A LL endeavours at improvement 
1K in agriculture, all the volumes, 
both journals and travels, that have 


been written upon the ſubject, have 


pretended to the accompliſhment of 


this end, without ever arriving at the 


point. Their ill ſucceſs I impute to 


the following reaſons ; firſt, that moſt 


of theſe publications have been defi- 


cient in that candor, which ought to 


have accompanied them; and ſecondly, 


many of them are deſtitute of matter to 
render them either inſtructive or 


entertaining. I think, I am juſtified 


in making theſe aſſertions, when the 


Preſs has of late years been burthened 


with 


53 3 
with publications of this kind, without 
producing remedies pee to the 
evils — hav Pre” 
£05 0 3 ws 3: W362 2 d. TIS 

Gentlemen, who Have been intent wh 
on reforming and correcting the abuſes 
practiſed on their reſpective eſtates, 
have had too much promiſed them 
in immediate advantages on their 
ferting ont, and in conſequence of 
diſappointment have flackened' in the 
ardor of their purſuits, and declined 
a ſecond trial. Improvement and re- 
formation are not to be brou glit about 
immediately. A ſetting out upon true 
principles, with a ſpirit of perſeve: 
rance, will work miracles. © Moſt of 
the gentlemen © poſſeſſing this' truly 
ne ſpirit of improvement (chat 1 


have 
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have had the honour to converſe with) 
have complained, that theory and prac- 
tice frequently vary. However, there 
is no doubt, but that in many in- 
ſtances the perſons employed in the 
execution of i meren in farmi 


3 X 


. * weil. This 1S a fo 3 
to be wondered at, when J have ſeen 
frequent inſtances of the moſt intelli- 
gent farmers, being in a diſtant coun- 
try miſtaken, in attempting the appli- 
cation of ſoil to its right uſe. Nor will 
ſuch miſtakes appear extraordinary, 
when every meaſurer of land ſets up 
for a land ſurveyor; and in an age, 
when the beſt recommendation of a man 
for buſineſs, is his having moſt contri- 
buted to the pleaſures of his employers. 

| Pro- 


— 
* 
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Profeſſional men are undoubtedly the 
beſt judges of men in their own proſeſ- 
ſion, but are often deſtitute of candor to 
deliver their opinions truly ; therefore 
| filent merit frequently vegetates, and 
dies in the foil which produced it. 


Gentlemen of landed property are 
very competent judges, whether many 
years' application to the theory and 
practice of agriculture: in different 
countries, with .a. knowledge of the 
particular intereſts of landlord and 


tenant, united with abilities capable f 


comparing the different circumſtances 
of the whole, are not a material. part 
of the neceſſary requifites to qualify a 
man for: the office. of land fleward- 
The beſt judgment that can he formed 
Ni K of 


1 

of the nature, property, and value of 
land, is to be made by examining well 
its preſent ſtate and produce; an in- 
veſtigation of the management that it 
has received in time paſt from the oc- 
cupier, and a compariſon of that with 
the beſt methods and arts which have 
deen adopted upon ſoil of a ſimilar 
appearance: becauſe it is an impoſſi- 
bility for any man, but the occupier of 
ſuch land, or a perſon, who has 
watched it through its ſeveral ſtages 
of management and produce, to deter- 
mine its nature deciſively, Who- 
ever wholly rejects, or depends upon 
the intelligence he can get from the 
tenants thereof, and in the neighhbour- 
hood of an eſtate which he may be 


called upon to * will be very 
| lie- 


1 * J 
likely to err. His judgment muſt be 
formed from comparing and com- | 
pounding the whole together, 


The general product of the ſoil is 
more certain to determine its value, 
than prognoſtics picked out of the 
whole ſcience of botany. There is 
no myſtery in diſcovering the 
value of land. Sound experience and 
good ſenſe will do more than all the 
land taſting, which has been practiſed ; 
and it is much to be regretted, that 
gentlemen ſhould have been ſo long 
impoſed upon, and the land-holders 
in many inſtances . diſtreſſed, and op- 
preſſed by men, who pretend to aſcer- 
tain the value of land _ the arts of 
Ay 505 $ Crues 
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8 The ſituation and the general pro- 
duct, as to quantity, quality, and value, 
are the firſt conſiderations in paſture 
land. The quantity and quality of 
the ſtock it carries both in wet and 


' dry ſeaſons; whether it is ſubject to 


be-drowned in the former, or burnt.in 
the latter, and whether the ſtock is of 
a fort beſt adapted to the ſoil. In 
mowed grounds the quantity and qua- 
lity of the hay ought to be a principal 
conſideration ; alſo what weeds are 
produced upon the land, and if they 
are noxious to cattle. The value of pa- 
fture land may in a great meaſure be 


determined by the healthy condition of 
the ſtock it carries: here weeds are 
not too predominant upon it, let 
them be mowed or ſpudded in ſeaſons 

9 when 
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when they are in the; moſt ſappy 
ealily. checked, i not deſtroyed. The 
laſt conſideration is, whether ſuch paſ- 
ture ground be in its moſt profitable 
ate, or ought to be broken up and 
converted into tillage. Tillage might 
be adviſable, at leaſt for a few years, 
run with weeds, or covered with ant- 
2 haſſocks of ſour unprofita- 
ble graſs; which upon neglected paſ: 
ture land. of — — 


e 1 


. wee ta . all the 
—— the bad as well 
form an adequate idea of its value: 
Nr both 
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ought! to be weighed with care, 
and compared together. If weeds are 

quickeſt made of extirpating them is 
to be preferred, and'that will be found 
to be oy ay _ — 


? 


Ab is not he remark, that _— 
| ei whether weeds, or not, flouriſh 
beſt upon good land; and the eee 
ſtate of plants or otherwiſe is the beſt 
criterion” of the ſoil. | Whoever pre- 
tends to a myſterious power of judg. 
ing the value of land from obſer- 
ving only the appearances of a few | 
weeds; which may accidentally ſpring 
up amongſt the general product of 
the ground, muſt intend rather to con- 
G . found 
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found than inform others. We need 
not have recourſe to the ſtrength of 
black and white thorns to inform us 
that land 1s good, when its general 
produce is found to be ſo; or to 
mallows, or groundſell in a vigorous 
Nate, as indications that it is naturally 
rich. There is no doubt of finding 
that out by more profitable ſymptoms: 
Nor to birch, broom, or juniper to in- 
form us of poor land, when its gene- 
ral produce will declare its poverty. 


A particular attention to ſuch prog- 
noſtics might be of ſome little uſe, 
where no better could be obtained, 
ſuch as in the uncultivated parts of 
America or elſewhere; but they muſt 
not be ended upon in England, 
: * here 
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here there is but a ſmall bed ef 
the land uncultivated. But may not 


the properties of uncultivated land be 
aſcertained by a ſimiliar ſoil in its 
vicinity, which is cultivated ? It is not 
neceſſary, that a man ſhould be a 
complete botaniſt, in order to form a 
competent judgement of the value of 
land. ot 2A 


An ingenious author recommends 
attention to the graſſes and weeds to 
be found on the borders and ſkirts 
of land in order to aſcertain its temper. 
But it is well known, that it has been 
a cuſtom time immemorial for farmers 
and graziers (before the late improve- 
ments) to carry their fodder into the 
fields, and lay it under hedges and 

. : : trees 
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trees for their young or ſtore cattle 
in particular ſeaſons, to ſhelter theni 
from bad weather, (when feeding)! 
therefore, why may not ſuch places 
have been ſeeded by hay fetched 
ten miles from the place. Hence 
conclude, that too much dependance ; 
muſt not be laid upon ſuch particular 
plants, as characterizing the ſoil which 
produced them. Where land has at 
any time been cultivated itſelf, or is 
ſituated near cultivated grounds, tranſ- 
plantation may have brought them; the 
ſame kind of tranſplantation in ſome 
degree may have taken place in the 
wilds of America, or deſerts r aaron! 
in the progreſs of armies and caravans. 


It is the general product of land 
which muſt determine its value every 
1 1. | where, 
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where, with proper allowances for its 
deficiences. Whatever is eſteemed 
wholſome, and inviting to cattle, 


cannot be accounted a weed; and 
therefore the value of land muſt be 


computed by the comparative value 


of its produce. Notwithſtanding the 
ſeeming eaſe with which ſoil might 
be applied to its right uſe, how is it 


to be accounted for, that large quan- 
tities of neglected paſture land, as 


well incloſed, as open, ſtill remain in 
the moſt unprofitable ſlate, being 
covered with ant-hills, occupying at 


leaſt two thirds of its ſurface. The ſides 
of which are productive of a ſedgy, 


ſour, unproſitable graſs, which no 
cattle will touch at any ſeaſon. 


&- 
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Wuhoever ſuffers land to remain in 
the ſtate I have deſcribed, foregoes his 
own intereſt, his tenant's and the com- 
munity's at large. The reaſon of which 
negle& in my opinion is principally 
this—Gentlemen of landed property 
are, as at all times they ought to be, 
deſirous of preſerving the value of 
their eſtates, as near as poſſible; and 
they generally think; this end cannot 
be ſo well attained, as by preſerving 
them in a ſtate of paſture. / By 
theſe means they ate leſs liable to be 
reduced in value by ignorant or 
ſelfiſh tenants who generally, when 
left to purſue their owt .. courſe 
of management, plough nd - ſow 
away for the ſake of immediate profit; 
ani thereby reduce the. value of 
. Lon On 
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On this account, gentlemen are 
often determined to prefer the leaſt of 
what appears to them as evils without 
a ſuitable remedy. Here | the expe- 
rienced ſteward. ſhould be called in, 
the faithful guardian cutruſted with the 
intereſts of both landlord and tenant, 
and poſi: ding - abilities to draw the 


line equitably between them for 


their mutual, permanent beneſit. When 
it might be explained, that paſture land 


derived no value from being antient, 


unleſs increaſing years, had preſerved 
or increaſed its fertility : and when the 


contrary. Was found to be the caſe, 
the ſooz zer, an improvement was 


ſuggeſte 2 the ſooner the intereſts of 


both would be forwarded. Where 


ef poſſeſes a Alayaty: of por 
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grazing land, circumſtanced like that 
I have been deſcribing, both poor and 
ſedgy, no other plan can be deviſed - 
with greater advantages than that of 
draining, if ſprings of water are the 
cauſe; but if not, I adviſe that a part 
of it be broken up, and converted to 
tillage every year, beginning with the 
worlt firſt; ſuch as a ſixth, fifth, or 
fourth of the whole according to cir- 
cumſtances, men 88 ant-hills a 
haſſocks. | : 


Here a Ae who is a jug; of 
4 nature and properties of the ſoil to 
be broken up, with the beſt methods of 
| huſbandry that can be adopted, will 

conſtruct covenants, and make agree- 
| ments for the benefit of landlord and 
128 | | tenant, 
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tenant, with a view always directed to 
the preſervation of the value of the 
eſtate: and if it can be done without 
facrificing the tenant's intereſt, to its 
improvement alſo; which in caſes of 
this kind may be done, if the work is 
ben to with . mne. 
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ut no improvement can be 
effected without ploughing it up. I 
have ſeen ſeveral inſtances, where this 
ſort of land has been altered by laying 
or throwing the ant-hills ; that is, by 
paring off the ſuperficial parts of the 
hills, throwing out the contents about 
the land, and then laying dow 
ſuch parings upon the baſis of the 
hills. And t 1 would doubtleſs 


anſwer 


„„ 
anſwer upon land of a good quality, 
| where the contents of the ant-hills are 
found to be of a tolerable good ſoil, 
and the ſurface a tolerable turf ; but 
upon clay of a poor nature, which is 
moſt ſubject to ants, it will not anſwer. 
If a view of poor clay land is taken 
after this alteration, we ſhall find that 
inſtead of an improvement, the land 
has received a material injury by this 
mode of management. ' The contents 
of the ant-hills which are thus thrown 
about the land injure it, becauſe it is 
a ſour, ſterile clay, and altogether un- 
friendly to vegetation. If we examine 
the miſerable turf on the fi urface of the 
hills, we ſhall find it little elſe than a 
fedgy, ſour graſs, which no cattle will 
touch; and was it otherwiſe, it would 
ge 4 + | | be 
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be attended with no good effect to lay 
it as turf upon the baſe of ſuch hills, 
which can be no better ſoil, but worſe 
than the contents which I have 4 


deſcribed,” 


In ater to this, it might ſound 
plauſible in theory to ſay, that by 
dunging ſych land after this alteration, 
and ſowing good graſs ſeeds, or mak · 
ing a mixtion of dung, lime, and na- 
tural ſoil, 'it might be greatly im- 
proved; but the practical huſband- 
man- would ſoon clearly demonſtrate 
the utter impoſſibility of obtaining a 
quantity of dung adequate'to the pur- 
poſe of effecting it materially. If he 
poſſeſſed any ploughed land, together 

With ſi uch paſture ground, as before de- 
ſcribed, 


E 
ſcribed, it would be found, that the 
dung and compoſt ariſing from thence 
would be hardly equal to the mam- 
taining it in tolerable condition, if a 
regular ſyſtem of antient huſbandry 
was purſued: or, unleſs the vegetable 
and animal manure produced upon 
the land can be carried to a high 
degree by the cultivation of turnips 
and clover. Old ploughed land pro- 
duces little more manure, (without 
great exertion in the occupier) than 
is neceſſary for its on immediate 
ſupport; therefore ſtands in need of 
a return for what it gives in the ſame 
proportion: and, when by any means 
that return is made with liberality, it 
abounds in gratitude. 


M There 
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There are but few ſituations that 
will admit of foreign aid, that is, of 
purchaſing manure without paying an 
enormous price for it, and fetching it 
from a great diſtance, which is gene- 
rally more expence than a return will 
anſwer. Where it is otherwiſe, the op- 
portunity ſhould be embraced without 
heſitation. An immenſe quantity of 
dung will produce a powerful effect 
upon any land, and would doubtleſs 
be deſirable, even upon the ſoil I have 
mentioned. But there is not one ſitu- 
ation in a thouſand, that will at any 
rate produce a quantity of manure 
| ſufficient to improve a conſiderable 
portion or extent of this ſort of land, 


Another 
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Another improvement of this kind 
of coarſe, ſour paſture land, has been 
ſuggeſted by cutting up the hills and 
carting them on heaps, then ſuffering 
the heaps to lay in a rotting ſtate, 
and incorporating them in a mixtion 
with dung and lime, which would 
make a valuable dreſſing for any land. 
And, when thoſe heaps had got into a 
proper ſtate for ſpreading, to ſow the 
land over with graſs feeds, and then to 
ſet on the manure in liberal quantities. 

This would be a very quick and eaſy 
method of improving this fort of land, 
where dung could be obtained, if it 
would do the buſineſs effectually; 
though I have ſeen inſtances UPON 
ſtrong clays, where this method has 
been adopted, and the occupier been 
M 2 obliged 


„ 
obliged a conſiderable time afterwards, 
to collect together the golt or clay, and 
cart it off; it being in a baked, indiſ- 
ſoluble ſtate . like bricks, occaſioned 
by the heat of the dung when in the 
heap, which agreed with its own na- 
tural {tubbornneſs. Therefore, where 
this plan is adopted upon ſtrong golty 
clay, it would be the beſt method to 
pare off the turf or graſſy covering of 


. the hills, to lay them on heaps, and to 


carry the inſide of the hills totally 
off the land, as an enemy. 


How far this improvement might 


anſwer in any caſe, muſt be deter- 
mined by the price of the labour, and 
the eaſe with which dung could be 
obtained. I fear the expence would 

| be 


V 

be greater than the advantages, and 
therefore could only be adopted on 
ſmall portions of land, where the con- 
tinuance in a ſtate of paſture was a 
great object. An obſtacle to this mode 
of improving, is having the baſes of 
the ant-hills to combat with, which oc- 
cupying, in many caſes, two thirds of 
the land, and in moſt inſtances a con- 
ſiderable part thereof, would be but 
ſparingly improved by this ſuperficial 

dreſſing. If graſs ſeeds were ſowed 
10 upon ſuch poor land, there is a ſtrong 
probability againſt their ever grow- 
ing, and if at all, they muſt be 
produced in a languid, unprofitable 
ſtate, and unlikely to come to perfec- 
— therefore I ſhould reject this 


tion— 


plan. | 
Ms Another 
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Another has been recommended, and 
in a variety of inſtances carried into 
execution, againſt the intereſt of both 
landlord and tenant, conſidered with 
regard to their permanent advantage. 
It is a plan, which inſtead of remedy- 
ing the evil complained of, viz. the 
poorneſs and thinneſs of the ſoil, muſt 
evidently tend to increaſe it; I mean 
paring and burning—which has idle- 
neſs for its parent, and poverty for its 
offspring. The effect produced by 
paring and burning is, that by means 
of the aſhes three or four ſucceſſive 
good crops are produced. After- 
wards the ſtrength of the aſhes being 
exhauſted, and the natural ſoil re- 
duced in its thickneſs, the land is 
greatly diminiſhed in value, and 


cannot 


„ 
cannot be brought about again, even 
to the ſtate it was in before, without 
extraordinary labour and expence. 


Having thus far conſidered the dif- 
ferent methods practiſed in the altera- 
tion of antient paſture land in the 
ſtate deſcribed, and havin g preſumed 
to recommend draining, if neceſſary, 
and ploughing up ſuch land, or con- 
verting it into tillage, my next conſi- 
deration ſhall be the beſt method of 
effecting this deſign. 


The land intended to be ploughed 
ſhould be broken up in the latter part 
of the year, ſo that it may have the 
benefit of the froſt to meliorate it. 
There is but little art required in this 

1 
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ſtep, except that ploughing up the 
ant-hills has been practiſed in ſome 


places firſt; and after they have been 


cut to pieces with ſpades, and properly 


diſtributed about the ground, they have 


begun upon the whole land, and 


ploughed it regularly through, land 
by land. This method is certainly 


to be preferred on account of its neat- 
neſs, as the whole will thereby lay in 


a more huſpand- like manner: but 


where the ant-hills are of a ſtubborn, 


golty clay, the part laying immediately 
under them cannot be of a better na- 


ture; therefore by this ſyſtem of 
pboughing, the whole of ſuch unde- 


ſirable part of the mixture comes in 

contact with the natural ſoil, at one 

and the ſame time. Whereas by 
plough- 


E 
ploughing through the whole as near 
as poſſible at one time, the golty | 
clay laying under the baſe of the 
hills is not ſo immediately diſturbed. 
However it can make but little dif- 
ference which plan is adopted; ex- 
cept when ſuch land is intended for 
cropping with grain alter the firſt 


ere 


In that caſe by burg the firſt 
mode of breaking up, the crop would 


not be ſo good, as a greater quantity 


of dead unfriendly clay would come 
on the ſurface, though the land would 
lay in a more huſband- like manner, 
than by purſuing the laſt mode, 
which if the ſeaſon proves favourable 
| for harrowing. in and covering the 


N : grain, 


1 | 
grain, would produce the beſt crop. 
Therefore I ſhould recommend the 
ploughing the whole up at .one time 
upon poor land, and upon land of 4 
better quality, I ſhould prefer the 
other method, both when it is in- 
tended to be fallowed and cropped; 
and the beſt method is to ſow this ſort 
of land in the ſpring following with 
oats or brank, or the beſt part with 
oats, and the other part with brank. 
The brank will be found moſt bene- 
ficial, being more meliorating: but 
too large a quantity of it, in a country 
where its uſe is not well underſtood, 
might not be defirable, though its 
excellent quality in feeding hogs and 
poultry cannot be ſurpaſſed, _ 


The 
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The cs of huſbandry as follows, 
Pg Firſt Courle, 
Oats and buck wheat alias brank, 
Beans or peaſe, 
Wheat, 


Fallow and turnips, 
Red Clover. 


The above is the courſe of huſ- 
bandry, when ſuch land is intended 
to be continued arable, or when in- 
tended to be laid down for paſture, 
and time can be allowed; except 
that white Dutch clover and proper 
hay ſeeds ſhould be ſubſtituted for 
| the red clover, when the land is. to 
be laid down permanently. By this 
courſe of huſbandry, time is given 
_ the old turf and ſedge, &c. to 

5 N 2 rot 


1 
rot, mix, and incorporate with the 
natural ſoil previous to the fallow. 
It would certainly be a more expedi- 
tious method of laying down ſuch 
land to purſue the following courſe. 


Second Courſe. 


Oats or buck wheat, alias brank, 
Fallow and turnips, 
Barley, | | 
White double clover, and fine 
hay ſeeds. -— 
Third Courſe. 
F allow upon the turf and turnips, 


Barley, 
White Dutch clover, and hay ſe ſeeds. 


Wheat muſt never be Joned as a 
ſecond crop, after breaking up old 


paſture : = 
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paſture ; the ſoil lies too hollow at 
that time for wheat, which 1s moſt 
ſubject to have its roots eaten by 
grubs and worms. 


But of all methods the firſt courſe 
1s the beſt, as the ſoil will be the beſt 
mixed; and if the land is not very 
poor, it will repay a farmer ſomething 
for his labour and expence of ſeeds, 
without being impoveriſhed or exhauſt- 
ed. The intermediate crop of beans, if 
properly hoed, will be as good as a 
tolerable fallow. According to the 
degree of poverty 1n the land, the 
ſecond and third courſe ſhould be 
uſed ; but in either of the two latter 
courſes a farmer would be at greater 
expences than the prluce would 


anſwer : 
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anſwer; and if any part of ſuch 
. paſture land was uneven and tough, it 
might be a work of great labour and 
expence to fallow immediately upon 
8 the old turf, if it could be effected at 
| any rate. 

Aether great advantage, a far- 
mer would derive from breaking 
up ſuch land as I have deſcribed, is, 
by the quantity of "manure ariſing 
from the cropping of ſuch old paſture 
land; fo that every field or ſucceed- 
ing parcel of land broken up, will 
afford a ſuperabundant dreſſing of 
manure to the preceding field: eſpe- 
cially when added to its own produce 
of manure derived from the laſt crop, 


to 7 ye laid on when the ſame is laid 
down 


[ % 1 


down with graſs ſeeds. Adding to 


which advantage that of occaſionally 
manuring the beſt of the antient 
paſture land, which may be fixed 
upon to remain in that ſtate. And as 
ant-hills have their origin from the 


neglect of rolling, it is almoſt unne- 


ceſſary to recommend it as the moſt 
eſſential practice upon all paſture 
land, in the ſpring of every year, 
after the ſame is buſh-harrowed, to 


ſeparate the dung which may remain 


- thereon, 


I be regular diſtribution of arable 
and paſture land upon every farm is 


the moſt material conſideration, and 
an object of the higheſf importance 
both to landlord and tenant; and ſo 
e | much 
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much ſo, that the very exiſtence of 
tenants depends upon this point, VIZ. 
whether the quantity of arable and 
paſture land upon the reſpective farms 
bear a due proportion to each other, 
according to ſituation, quantity, and 
quality of the land ſo allotted. No 
farms are fo. advantageouſly laid out 
as thoſe, which conſiſt af both arable 
and paſture ground in ſuch different 
ſtates, as to ſerve for aſſiſtants to each 
other, in forming a complete ſyſtem 
to the farmer's and landlord's: advan- 
tage. The atable land affording ſtraw, 
litter, clover and turiups,” all of 
which are aſſiſtants in feeding of cat. 
tle taken up from the paſture ground, 
not. ready fr market; . beſides the 
immenſe ingreaſe of manure ariſing 
from 


E 

from ſuch productions and by the 
cultivation of clover and other arti- 
ficial graſſes, the paſture land is in a 
great meaſure manured, and ſaved 
from being mowed; which upon 
high land when frequently practiſed 
without making a very ample re- 
turn in manure, is ſure to * all 
fine tural graſſes.” 5 

The . practice of mowing 
high antient paſture, which is univer- 
lally. followed under the plea of ne: 

cefſity, (a very forcible reaſon, when 
a farmer's chief occupation conſiſts of 
ſuch ground, ) muſt reduce it greatly 
in value, as he has no return of ma. 
nure for the land. Mowing has the 
fame effect upon the general product 
O of 


* —— 
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of the land, as we allow it to have 
upon weeds; which, when cut in tlie 
moſt luxuriant and ſappy ſtate, are in 


the end effectually deſtroyed. 8 There- 


fore in order to remedy this inconve- 


nience, I recommend, that every farm 


upon high land ſhould contain both 
arable and paſture, where the ſoil can 


in any reſpect be converted to tur- 
nips and clover. Huſbandry and 


farms conſiſting . chiefly of ; paſture 
ground, ſhould have at leaſt one 


third converted into tillage, ſubject 


to ſuch modes of management as are 


pointed out upon the reſpective ſ 
which ſuch land broken. up may be 
allied i in nature: and it will be gene- 
rally found, that the ſoil, which is moſt 
adapted to anſwer the purpoſe of con- 
5 verſion 


* 


1 
verſion, will cut the worſt figure as 
antient paſture. 
I would by no means be thought to 
recommend the ploughing up and 


converting to tillage meadow land, or 


ſuch as is ſubject to be enriched by 
flooding; nor at the ſame time thoſe 
finer tracts in many countries which lie 
near to, or ſkirting on fens. But 
doubtleſs in a circle of three or four 
hundred acres, even adjoining to ſuch 
land, there is a middling ſort of 
paſture or arable, which might be 
moſt profitably adapted to the plough 
for the Ag _— mentioned. 


There is a vaſt deal of middling 
Pe land in England and Wales of 
20 1 O 'D « which 
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which whole farms conſiſt, very un- 
profitable to the occupier in that 
tate. A farm compoſed wholly of 
paſture, unleſs of a very prime quality, 
only anſwers. to the grazier as a kind 
of Lammas land. If the cattle and 
ſheep which are. bought in at ſpring 
and put to feeding, are not fat by the 
decline of the graſs in autumn, on 
account of dryneſs in the ſummer, or 
any other cauſe, they muſt either go 
to market in that ſtate, or artificial 
food, (as it is called,) ſuch as oil cakes 
and hay for them, and turnips or cole- 
ſeed for ſheep, muſt be procured. In 
one caſe the expence is likely to ex- 
ceed the propoſed advantage, and in 
the other, the cattle would go to mar- 
ket at the very cheapeſt time of the 
year,” 3 Beſides 


[ #3 

Behdes theſe diſadvantages, the 
mowing a conſiderable quantity of 
the paſture, perhaps one third, muſt 
be inevitable; eſpecially if any dairy, 
breeding ſtock, or ſtore cattle were 
| kept in the winter; there being no 
ſtraw yard to winter ſuch cattle 
2 in, Upon farms of the beſt land 
 whally conſiſting of paſture, the dif- 
advantages of haying no reſources, 
except hay immediately derived from 
the farm, to feed cattle in winter, are 
very great; becauſe even where hay 
is extremely good, it is but a ſlow 
feeder of ſtock. It muſt be allowed, 
that upon the beſt land the goodneſs 
of hay depends upon the precari- 
ous weather, and in a more nice de- 
gree than any other production for 
their ſupport in winter. It 


1 

It muſt be remarked, that if hay 
is not derived from meadow grounds, 
the very production of it exhauſts 
the ſoil; as no return of manure 
can be made upon a farm conſiſt- 
ing wholly of grazing land to repay it. 
If eſtimated nicely it would be found, 
that the utmoſt quantity of manure 
ariſing from hay, does not make a re- 
turn for a tenth of the injury the 
land receives. Add to this the diſ- 
advantages of ſending ſtock to market 
even in a fat ſtate in autumn; or the 
expence of maintaining them through 
the winter, with oil cakes and hay 
for larger cattle, and turnips or cole- 
ſeed fo r ſheep; when by theſe means 
they are uſually conveyed from un- 
der a grazier's eye to a ſituation 
| 1 


E ©» 
many miles diſtant from his own ha- 
bitation. This being frequently the 


caſe, if no eſtimate is made of any 


ſufferings from neglect, the land of 
another perſon becomes enriched and 
not that of the OWNET of the ſtock. 


I 9 theſe circumſtances muſt not 
be ſet in competition with the ſame 


farm ſo adapted, as to afford not 


only good paſture land for feeding 
cattle in ſummer, but alſo turnips, 


an excellent feeding for every kind 


of cattle in winter; ſtraw for warm 
litter, contributing not only to the 


feeding but to manure, to repay 
ſuch ſmall quantities of land as may 
be neceſſarily mowed; clover or other 
artificial graſſes to ſave mowing anti- 


ent 
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ent paſture in à great degree, and to 
produce manure: a warm ſtraw yard | 
for ſtore cattle to eat up refuſe tur- 
nips, and to make manure. It is 
well known, that cattle intended for 
fatting are moſt profitably purchaſed 
by a grazier in the autumn before 
they are wanted for feeding; not only 
becauſe ſuch cattle are cheaper, but 
that it is good huſbandry to have 
them to gnaw the remains of coarſe 
graſs upon feeding or paſture land. 
Ploughed land highly cultivated with 
turnips and artificial graſſes can ſpare 
a part of the manure ariſing therefrom 
to enrich other ground. Beſides theſe 
advantages, an occupier does not 
wholly depend upon the product of 
one article for his ſheet anchor, but 

will 


E 
will have two, viz. both corn and 
grazing; and when one tails, the 
other may ſucceed. 


It is neceſſary in almoſt every ſitua- 
tion, that a farm ſhould conſiſt of 


paſture land, as well as arable; and 


therefore wherever nature has de- 
nied the advantage of good antient 

paſture ground, clover, rye-graſs and 
other artificial graſſes will make no 


indifferent ſubſtitute, according to the 


modes of huſbandry I have recom- 
mended on different ſoils. 
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OF PLOUGHING. 


WE implement called a plough, 
A with which the purpoſe of 
breaking up and ſeparating ſoil is ef. 
tected, is of various ſizes and con- 
ſtructions, in a great meaſure peculiar 
to different countries, and ſoils; and in 
a variety of inſtances properly adapted 
thereto, though differing in its forma- 
tion. The intention of its operation 
being in ſome countries to preſerve 
three points, in others two. In the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, where 
the preſervation of all land in a flat 
ſtate in the time of fallow is a material 
object for the purpoſe of ploughing 
the land acroſs or in contrary direc- 
tions, ploughing it in ſtraight lines is 

- | the 
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the firſt object. The ſecond is plough- 
ing each furrow parralle] to the fore- 
going; and the third is keeping the 
bottom of the plough parallel to the 
ſurface of the earth in an equal depth 
of ſoil: in which ſeveral points the 
farmers in the counties 1 have men. 
tioned have the undoubted preference 
over all others in England. But it is 
to be remarked, that the ſoil of thoſe 
counties, as well as their ploughs, are 
generally beſt adapted to anſwer the 
ſeveral intentions. f 


In counties where the land is 
ridged up according to the modes 
of antient huſbandry, which I have 
already deſcribed, the two latter 
Lena are alone neceſſary ; and ac- 
P 2 | cording 
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cording as thoſe ſeveral points are 
preſerved, it is good or bad ploughing. 
Different conſtructions of ploughs, as 
they may beſt anſwer the ſituation 
and temper of the ſoils, and the i in- 
tention of the occupiers, _— be 
went. 
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MT 
or | FALLOWING. 


b See intention of fallowing being 
1 properly to ſweeten land, by 
expoſing all that part of it which is 
intended for the production of whol- 
ſome vegetables and grain to the in- 
fluence of the air, froſt, and ſun; to 
pulverize the ſoil in order to bring 
all the latent ſeeds of weeds into 
vegetation, as well as to break the 
roots of others, and thereby to weaken, 
dry up, and deſtroy them. The rea- 
dieſt mode of effecting theſe ſeveral 
deſigns is undoubtedly to be pre- 
ferred; and that will be found by 
breaking up the land intended for 
fallow, as ſoon as the ſtubble can be 
got off after harveſt, if wheat was 
3 25 the 
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the laſt crop, and it is a farmer's i in- 
tention to ſow with rye or tares. It 
is exceeding good huſbandry to ſow 
light loat with rye, and ſtrong loam 
with tares in this manner for early 
feed for ewes in the ſpring, and to 
harrow them in as ſoon as the land 
can be ploughed after harveſt. But 
whete no rye or tares are intended 
to be ſowed, the month of November 
will be found a good time for ploygh- 
ing, or any other ſeaſon when the 
. I rares well. > Pri nu if 
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Great it are made by far- 
| mers in countries of a loamy or clayey 
foil [againſt this winter ploughing. 
They ſay that it chills their land by 
W in the wet * by plough- 

ing 


E 
ing in wet weather, the land becomes 
ſtarched, or baked in the ſucceeding 


ſpring, and is immoveable; that it 


is impoſſible to bring it to a good tilth 
in the following ſummer and that it 
brings up a ſuper- abundance of weeds. 
Therefore the common practice is 


Mn ſtrong clays, not to break up 


the land intended for fallow, till all the 

ſpring cropping is in the ground, 
which is about May or June, when 
it takes ſix or eight horſes to plough 


effectually three-quarters of an acre 3 


| 85 day. 


hi the firſt ing: 1 anſwer, 
that upon ſtrong loams or clays 
this work muſt not be attempted in 
extreme wet; 5 if the month of 
„ Novem- 
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November proves ſo, this bufineſs muſt 
be deferred till the land will work 
better. In extreme vet the ſtubble, 
which ought (if poſſible) upon this ſort 
of land to be ploughed under - furrow 
and not picked off the land, will drive 
on heaps. By ploughing the ſtubble 
in, the ground is laid hollow, the 
water is conducted out of it, and it 
will work the better for it in the 
ſpring. . If early ploughing in the 
winter is ſuch an inſuperable objec- 
tion upon this ſort of land, how 
comes it to paſs that farmers get any 
crops of wheat or barley upon their 
fallows: it being a common practice 
upon ſtrong loams or clays in open 
field countries, to fallow one third of 
their land every year, one half thereof 
for 


E 1⸗3 J 
for barley, the other Half for wheat. 
The barley land is not in many 
places ridged up until the wheat is in 
the ground, and then it lies in that 
ſtate all winter. 


The mode; I recommend, is to 
plough up the land intended for fal- 
low in the ſucceeding ſummer (where 
there are no ſuch tilths for barley) at 
the very time this buſineſs is generally 
carried on. Where there are ſuch 
tilths for barley, to begin to plough 
up the land intended for the next 
fummer fallow immediately after that 
buſineſs. is done, or as ſoon as the 
erop of wheat is in the ground; and 
ſurely the difference of a few. days 
cannot make the one ploughing an 
| = advan- 
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advantage, ad the other a difadvan? 
tage. But I muſt go ſo far as to 
aſſert, that old fallow land which 
has been in ſome degree pulverized 
by a ſummer's ploughing, will be 
more likely to retain wet to its pre- 
judice in winter, than that which is 
newly ploughed - up : when every 
| ſeam or furrow, with the ſtubble 
turned i in, will ſerve as a conduit for 


the water. 


- To prevent the land from getting 
ſtarched or baked in the ſpring, 1 
would harrow it down well, as ſoon as 
poſlible : and if winter ploughing pro- 
motes the growth of weeds, I ſay ſo 
much the better; for if the land is 


not. pulverized, and - the ſeeds of 
weeds 


e 

weeds arc not. brought into vegetati- 
on, they cannot be deſtroyed; the 
chief end of fallowing being to de- 
ſtroy the weeds. The common i prac- 
tice of fallowing, according to antient 
huſbandry. now purſued, in open 


fields, is to break up the land i in May 


or the beginning of June, and to let 
it lay in that Nate till July. Some- 
times the buſt neſs of ſtirring the land 
is deferred till in or after harveſt ; 
which | Rirring. is but little better than 
turning the furrows back again into 
the ſtate they were firſt in, without 


breaking or pulverizing them: the 


inconveniences of which buſineſs. at 
ſuch times need not be deſcribed. 
Harrowing i is but very ſparingly uſed, 


if at all, and in that ſtate it lies till 
Va the 


x 
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the time of ſowing wheat, when it is 
fowed upon the land and ploughed 
under furrow. Some farmers in open 
fields are rather more attentive, by 


giving the land an additional ſtirring ; 


and in the intervals between the 


ploughings, by hoeing down thiſtles 

and other weeds, but all ſeem care- 
ful not to break or pulverize the 
foil; the contrary of which ought 


to be practiſed with every effort in a 
farmer's power, in order to anſwer 
the true ng ary of — when 


1118 Is foul. : 


55 EY 15 we practice relates to open 
field farms upon ſtrong . loam and 
clays, where the whole intention 

of fallowing is ſolely for a crop 
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of wheat or barley, and where the 
capability of the ſoil to produce tur. 
nips is not even attempted to be prov. 
ed. The uſe and neceſſity of winter 
ploughing being I think uncontrover. 
tible, the land ſo broken up ſhould ; 
be ploughed as deep upon very ſtrong 
clays, as the ſoil will admit; becauſe 
upon ſuch ſtrong land the difficulty 
of getting any deeper, when the dry 
weather in ſummer comes on, might 
be found inſuperable. Upon mixed 
ſoil land or light loam, which might 
be foul and require cleaning, it would 
be good huſbandry not to take the 
foil up the full depth in the firſt 
ploughing : ; but firſt to turn the ſoil 
up in part, and to clean it of the 
ſuperficial rubbiſh; and then to take 
it 
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it up at the neceſſary depth, which 
could upon ſuch. land be effected at 


any time; and having the leſs ſoil 
mixed with ſuch rubbiſh it ee be 
the more call ret: 

DIzo::! (1990 if Diel ID 5 5 
8 The. N would be more 
deſirable. Upon clays, on account of 
Their adheſiveneſs when foul, but for 
the reaſons I have given muſt not be 
attempted. Strong loam and clays, 
hen broken up in winter, cannot be 
plougbed in The ſmall furrows, 
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eee much caler mace 
upon lands that lay level, than upon 
thoſe I have deſcribed to be ridged 
up. Upon a flat, the land may be 
ploughed acroſs, or contrariwiſe to 
the 


7 
* 


tus 
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che laſt ploughings, and harrowed in 
oppoſite directions in order to breax 
the ſoil in pieces. The proceſs of 
fallowing light loam, mixed ſoil, or any 
other ſort of land in level ſituations 
is beſt effected by beginning to harrow: 
it acroſs the laſt e 


In the ie at as 
ſoon as the land will work well, 
by breaking and pulverizing the 
ſoil, the weeds will begin to grow; and 
whenever it is reaſonably underſtood, 
that the ſeeds upon the ſurface are all 
in a ſlate of vegetation, - it will be 
proper to plough the land acroſs the 
- laſt ploughing, if in dry weather ſo 
much the better—to let it lay in that 
Tate ſome little time, a week or fort- 

night 


1 

niglit according to tlie ſeaſon; if 
ſhowery, the ſeeds of weeds that are 
uppermoſt will vegetate in leſs time; 
then it will be requiſite to harrow the 
land down remarkably well. If 
it proves dry weather, it will be 
proper to begin to harrow the ſooner, 
in order to prevent the land from 
drying in large pieces; in which caſe, 
when it ſo happens, rolling muſt be 
applied between the harrowings in 
order to pulverize the ſoil. The next 
ploughing, which will be the third, 
muſt be made in the ſame direction 
with the former, obſerving to divide 
the furrows in this, which were ga- 
thered together by the former plough- 
ing, 


| The 
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The ſame proceſs of harrowing (and 
rolling if neceſſary) muſt be practiſed, 
as recommended in the firſt ſtage of 
of this buſineſs; ſo that the land may 
receive the fourth ploughing in the 
beginning of June, if it has been 
foul ; four ploughings in the whole 
might be ſufficient, eſpecially, if the 
land comes into a fine ' ſtate with the 
third ploughing. Immediately after 
this the dung ſhould be ſet on. 
When turnips are intended. to be 
ſowed, the land ſhould be ploughed 
in the ſame direction which it Was 
in, when firſt broken up; and this 
ought to be in a manner the moſt 
advantageous for carrying off ſuper, 
fluous or ſtagnated water, 


$ 
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The land laying in this ſtate, and 
harrowed down in the beginning af 
Fune, will be ready to receive the 
dung, which ſhould be ſkimmed in 
half furrow deep in the laſt ploughing 
but one; the turnips ſhould be ſawed, 
and the land ploughed a full depth 
about M id ſummer, or between that time 
and what is called Od Midſummmer. 
| Fallows intended for wheat or bar- 
| ley ought to be managed in the ſame 
way; though a farmer need not be 
ſo expeditious and watchful between 
the ploughings, as greater time may 
be taken. Land which is ridged 
up according to antient huſbandry 
(though it cannot be ploughed or 
harrowed acroſs, where there are 


| graſſy bal ks in the furrows) muſt, 
| after 


. 
after great care is taken in ploughing 
it up in very ſmall furrows, be har- 
rowed and rolled, ploughed and pul- 
verized in a manner moſt conforma- 
ble to its ſituation. If it is foul, that 
all the weeds and ſeeds of weeds im- 
pregnated in the ſoil may be brought 
to vegetation, and the ſame number 
of ploughings practiſed as upon flat 
land. Attention muſt always be 
paid to ſtirring fallows, after the firſt 
ploughing ; and it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that the wing or fin of 
the ploughſhare ſhould be anſwers 
able to the wideſt part of the bot 
tom of the plough, that it may 
make no more way through the ſoil, 
than where the roots of all the weeds 
are cut. A good fallow is the founda- 
M0 tion 
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tion of huſbandry; the ſucceeding 
cropping entirely depends upon it, as 
well as the ſtate of all graſs ſeeds; and 
where land is laid down for paſture, 
its future value much depends upon 
the proceſs of e n, duly 


executed. 


Notwithſtanding the arguments to 
be uſed in favour of winter ploughing 
for fallows in the ſucceeding ſummer, 
there are objections to be made to it 
upon thin-ſkinned clays, where the 


foll is naturally poor. In ſome parts 


of Huntingdonſhire and Cambridgeſhure, 
winter ploughing of ſuch landhas been 


attempted in ſeveral inſtances without 


ſucceſs. I did not ſee the experi- 
ments made, but the circumſtances 
have 


n 
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have been related to me from per- 
ſons of unqueſtionable veracity, viz. 
that certain parts of open fields con- 
ſiſting of poor clays in thoſe counties 
having been broken up in the win- 
ter, the land fell to pieces with 'the 
froſt, like a heap of aſhes. The ſuc- 
ceeding wet or rains beating 1 
down, and mixing with the 11 
by padding of ſheep towards the 
ſpring, when the land was getting into 
a dry ſtate, it became ſet as hard as 
the clay floor of a barn: ſometimes it 
was more difficult to be ploughed 
than other parts of the ſame ſoil, 
which had not been winter ploughed, 
and in ſeveral inſtances it could not be 
ploughed at any rate. In open field 
countries ſuch winter ploughing having 
: been 
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been made upon land, which is mixed 
property, the flocks of ſheep belonging 
to the reſpective pariſhes, where ſuch 
winter ploughings were made, have 
padded over the ploughed land all 
winter: there being no reſerve in 
common fields from them, except that 
part which is ſowed with wheat, or 
intended for barley. Indeed half 
the dependance in common fields for 
the maintenance of the flocks of ſheep 
in winter is upon the land deſigned 

for the next ſummer fallow. Conſe- 
quently, if the practice of winter 
ploughing was to be made general in 
common fields, a great part of the 
ſupport for a flock of ſheep would be 
taken away. Therefore either other 
means muſt be found for their ſup- 
port, 
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port, or their numbers decreaſed. With 
regard to the firſt, it might be impoſſi- 


ble to procure other means; and in 
caſe of deereaſing their numbers, 


it would have the bad effect of de- 
creaſing the crops; as the beſt and 
principal manure, and a farmer's chief 
dependance for a crop of wheat upon 
poor clays, 1s from n ſheep upon 
his fallows. 


The reaſon, WW fark 3 is clay as 
I have already mentioned ſet, and be- 


came fo very hard towards the ſpring, 
might in part be owing to the land 


being ploughed deeper than it had 
uſually been before; and therefore a 


ſtubborn clay was brought up into 
mixture with the natural ſoil. This 
might, 
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might eabily, and almoſt. ee 
happen at that time of the year, (in 
November ) when the land would 
plough eaſy. Another reaſon, why 
farmers occupying poor clay. do not 
immediately ſee the neceſſity of win- 
ter ploughing, is, that the land is 
fallowed according ta their modes of 
huſbandry every three years. They ; 
are very attentive to weeding their 
grain, and very ſtrong clay is not ſo 
ſubject to get foul as ROWS, land. 


Another 8 ads be offered 
againſt winter ploughing on this fort 
of land, which has great weight (when 
it is in a clean ſtate) viz. that it would 
bring their land to a fine tilth, or 
pulverize it too much for a wheat 
corp; 
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crop; as it is neceſſary, that land 
ſowed with wheat in open cold ſitua- 
tions ſhould not be broken too fine. 
The ſurface ſhould lay full of round 
clods, which not only ſcreen the roots 
of the grain from froſt or blaſts, but 
alſo ſerve to mould up the plants, as 
the clods fall to pieces by being ex- 
5 A to the froſt and air. 

In Cambridgeſhire there is a coils 
rable quantity of light land ' upon 
which turnips. are cultivated ; but 
prevalency of cuſtom generally hin- 
ders it from being broken up before 
the ſpring cropping is in the ground. 
The arguments uſed againſt the prac- 
tice of winter fallowing upon ſtrong 
clays can have no weight upon lighter 

DO S ſouls; 
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ſoils; and notwithſtanding the rea. 
ſons alledged againſt this mode of 
culture upon ſtrong clays, I ſhould 


recommend a trial upon ſuch incloſed 


clay land at any rate, without obſti- 
nate perſeverance when it was found 
unlikely to anſwer the defired end. 
But upon every other ſoil, winter 
ploughing muſt be conſidered decid- 


edly as a great advantage; except in 


certain common field ſituations, where 


a flock for folding the land cannot be 


maintained with winter fallowing, and 
the practice made general in the ſame 
field, ſo that the ſheep could be kept 


off the land when winter-ploughed. 


It occured to me to enquire of the 


perſons, who related to me the expert- 


ments 


ol 
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ments of winter-ploughing upon tlie 
clays already mentioned; whether the 
| land; which had been fallowed in the 
preceding ſummer, and remained in 
a a ſtate of fallow for barley throughout 
the winter, (during which the ſoil” of 
the ſame field had been broken up 
for that purpoſe) was alike affected 
with the froſt and wet. I was anſwer- 
ed that it had not the ſame appearance 
or effect; the fallow for barley having 
been broken up in the preceding 
ſummer, it was meliorated and did 
not become hard with the wet of 
winter; but on the contrary in the 
ſucceeding ſpring it ploughed like a 

heap of aſhes, whilſt the land, which 
had been fallowed in the winter, was 


o ſtubborn as not to admit of being 
ee | ploughed, 


* 


ploughed. However it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that in common fields the land, 
which lies fallow for barley, is general- 
ly inter mixed with the land ſowed 
with wheat, upon which part the ſheep 
never come after it is ſowed. 
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EI 
ON THE CHOICE OF SEEDS. 


I is neceſlary to obſerve two points 
in the uſe of all ſeeds; firſt, not 
bo. ſow any. ſeeds upon poorer land 


than that. which produced them : ſe- 
condly, not to ſow any ſeed upon 


a cold land, which was produced | 


upon a warmer ſoil, but to purſue 
the contrary practice as much as poſ⸗ 
ſible. The failure and the ill ſucceſs 
ol crops may often be truly attributed 
to want of attention to theſe points. 
It i is quite needleſs to lay much ſtreſs 


upon the neceſſity of all ſeeds being 


clean, ſeparate, and of a good quality, 
according to the purpoſes for which 
they are intended; it being obvious 

2 F 
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to all perſons the leaſt acquainted 


with agriculture, 


With regard to the choice of graſs 
ſeeds for perpetual paſture, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve well the beſt and 
moſt flouriſhing natufat” graſſes pro- 
duced upon the land to be improved. 


I ſuch ground has been long in an 
arable ſlate, - it will be requiſite to 
examine well paſture land in the ſame 


diſtrict and ſame "fort of oll. and not 


to depend upon the ſkirts or borders 


of ſuch field or fields, for the reaſons 
I have before given; (though ſuch 
appearances may be called in as auxi- 


| liary. ) To procure a ſufficient. quan- 


tity of hay ſeeds, if poſſible, predo- 


minating with ſuch approved natural 


Y” | graſſes 
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alles in order to lay amen the land; 


which will be found a much better 
mode than procuring a ſort of hay- 


ſeeds from the beſt land which might 
be foreign thereto. The one would 
be a native of the ſoil, the other an 


exotic. The latter without very ex- 


traordinary nouriſhment and care 
(which might not be conſonant to 


either ſoil, circumſtances, or ſituation) 
would periſh; the other would re- 
ceive every addition, which might be 
made to the quality of the land, as an 


obligation to be returned ſeven fold. 


It is no uncommon thing with men 


converſant in practical huſbandry 
to have ſeen land laid down with hay- 


ſeeds collected from a better ſoil, which 
after 
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aſter the beſt manuring that could be 
given have | diſappeared in a ſhort 
time; in the ſame manner as an hot- 
houſe plant would have been affected 
by tranſplantation into the open air. 


With regard to the quantity of 
grain ſufficient to ſeed any given 
quantity of land, no general rule can 
be laid down; the ſoil, and condition 
of the land muſt determine this point. 
It has long been the general practice 
to ſow gram ſparingly upon good 
land, and as the land increaſed in 
goodneſs to decreaſe the quantity of 
ſeed; on the contrary upon poor 
land to increaſe the quantity af ſeed 
as the land declines in quality. The 
reaſons generally given for this prac- 

tice 
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tice are theſe; that upon good land a 


ſmall quantity of ſeed regularly dif- 
tributed will branch into innumerable 
ſtems according to the richneſs of the 
ſoil, and thereby a full crop will 
be obtained, without overburthening 
nature with a ſuperabundant infant 
production, which ſhe cannot raiſe 
to maturity. 55 


) 


On the other hand for the practice of 


increaſing the quantity of ſeed upon 
poor land, theſe arguments are general- 
ly offered that as the land cannot on 
account of its poverty throw forth 


from the ſame root, as when good, it 


is neceſſary to ſow a larger quantity of 


ſeedd to fill up the deficiency. of nature 


G4 * in 
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in the vacuums, which would other- 
wiſe remain unoccupied between the 
plants, if no more ſeed was ſowed 

upon poor land than upon good. And 
ſecondly, that nature will produce 
ſomething every where, and if corn 
is not planted in the intermediate 
ſpaces, weeds would inevitably ſpring 


up. 


It is to be found that the uſage 
is general. as to the modes of ſowing 
the different ſoils, as well as the argu- 
ments. But if nature is to be ſo eaſily 
overburthened by a ſuperabundance 
of grain upon good land, it is more 
reaſonable to conclude ſhe will be 
overburthened by a ſuperabundant i 
production udn poor land. There 
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is no road to conviction on this point 
without conſulting nature. Her dictates 

are thoſe of truth, and may be de- 
pended upon. Every tree and plant 
in the vegetable kingdom requires a 
given ſpace according to the ſtrength 
of the ſoil, and the weight and ſtrength 
of the object to be produced in bring- 
ing each into a ſtate of perfection. 
If we look into the garden and exa- 
mine the ſeed-beds of plants, we 
ſhall find that ſuch as are ſuffer- 
ed toremain there in a thick ſtate, will 
never arrive at full growth: colliflow- 
er, brocoli, or cabbage for inſtance, 
On the other hand ſome of them 
taken from the ſame beds, and regular- 
ly diſtributed upon a neceſſary ſpace 
of ground, arrive at maturity without 
difficulty, T2 Here 
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* Here we find that the infant pro- 
duction of nature upon the ſeed- bed 
was too abundant for her powers to 
bring them all to perfection. If the 
land had ſtrength enough inherent 
therein to nouriſh ſuch plants, and 
raiſe them up to maturity, ſpace 
would not be wanted; becauſe the 
plants in that caſe would grow up 
to a certain height, when the outſide 
ones would decline into an horizon- 
tal direction to make room for the 
intermediate plants, that the whole 
might be brought into a ſtate of per- 
fection. Hence an obvious concluſion 
may be drawn. — That nature will 
produce more infant plants upon any 
given ſpace, than ſhe has powers to 
bring to maturity and therefore as ſhe 


4 
has not ſet up a boundary or law for 
our guide in this point, we muſt 
make the beſt ſubſtitute in our 
power, which is the law of rea- 
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1 have long made it a matter of 
particular obſervation, that ſuch vege- 
tables as produce moſt roots are 
ſloweſt in the outward production. 
This may be exemplified by breaking 
up and comparing the roots of good 
and bad paſture land. It will be 
found, that the roots in good land are 
| not ſo abundant, deep, and interwoven, 
as thoſe on bad; as if the poverty of 
ſuch land obliged the roots of plants 
to pervade the different particles of 


the ſoil, in order to ſeek nouriſhment 
and 
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and ſupport. Therefore, if ſowing 
an abundant quantity of ſeed would 
anſwer the deficiency in the richneſs 
of the land, crops would be nearly 
equal according to this ſyſtem; and 
there is no doubt, but that it may be 
contended with truth, that poor land 5 
cannot bring ſo much grain to perfec. 
tion as rich, and conſequently leſs 
ought to be ſowed. But when we 
come to put this ſcheme into practice 
in its full extent, and decreaſe the 
quantity of ſeed, as the land de- 
creaſes in goodneſs, we find, that 
there 1s only a certain ſpace to which 


roots of grain can extend themſelves 
for nouriſhment ; and if the land is 
deficient in. the number of plants, 
there muſt of courſe be a vacuum 

between 


tank 

between the roots of << Adding 
to which, that by reaſon of the poor- 
neſs of land, a conſiderable part of 
the ſeed which is ſowed upon it does 
not grow up, on account of the ſea- | 
1on, or-the ſtate and condition of ſuch 
land, when the ſeed is put into the 
ground ; this circumſtance ought 0 
be a principal object of a tarmer's 
conſideration. 


When grain goes into the ſoil in 
good ſeaſons and in a good ſtate, the 
leſs ſeed will anſwer the purpoſe, and 
the , contrary ſhould be obſerved in 
oppolite circumſtances. If all the 
ſeed which is generally ſowed upon 
poor land was to grow up, and come 


as far towards perfection, as the ſoil 
was 
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was capable of producing it, very 


little grain would be obtained, and 


that which was produced would be 


lean, thin, and imperfect. Therefore 
the circumſtances and condition of 
the ſoil, the ſeaſon, and temper of the 


land muſt, determine the quantity of 
ſeed to be ſowed upon any given 


ſpace. 


With regard to the choice of artifi- 


cial graſs ſeeds, or any other ſmall 
ſeeds, ſuch as clover, trefoil, cow- 
_ graſs, turmps, &c. I recommend 


it to every one to purchaſe them 
from the growers, and not from mer- 


chants or dealers in ſeeds. I have 


ſeen ſeveral engines or mills for dreſi- 
ing ſmall ſeeds, where-old, mouldy, 
| or 
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or heated ſeeds. have been dreſſec 
over in fo nice a manner, that a 
| very good judge could not diſtins 
guiſh them from the beſt new ſeed. 
And it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in 
a ſeaſon when ſmall ſeeds are cheap, 
dealers therein would ſpeculate up- 
on them, and lay up conſiderable 
quantities; of which perhaps, when 
brought to market a | year or two 
afterwards finely dreſſed up, not a 
fifth part will grow. I know but of 
one expeditious way of diſcovering, 
whether ſmall ſeeds will grow or not; 
which is by laying a certain propor- 
tion of any to be tried upon a flat 
piece of red hot iron, ſuch as a poker; 
when all the ſeeds, which have a 
power to vegetate, will burſt and fly 
. U off, 
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off, while the worthleſs part will FG: 
main thereon and burn up. This 
wo be n upon, 


0 


GN THE CULTIVATON OF WRHEAT. 


HIS ſpecies of grain is pro- 

duced of a good quality and 
apt; when ſowed immediately 
upon the roots of other productions 
of grain and vegetables, as clover, 
| peaſe, beans, tares, St. Foin, and 
many other ſpecies of cropping, as 
well as upon fallows, It is not good 
huſbandry to ſow- wheat upon oat 
or barley ſtubbles, which ſhould be 
avoided as much as poſſible; not 
only, becauſe the remains of the ſeed 
of ſuch grain may get up with the 
wheat, and produce a mixed crop, 
but becauſe the land has exhauſted 
A part of her ſtrength and powers in 
Is 2 | the 


4 
the production of the preceding 
Crop. ; | | 


It has been a practice with perſons, 
who have ploughed up antient paſture 
land, to ſow wheat the ſecond year 
aſter its being broken up, but I never 
in that caſe ſaw a tolerable crop pro- 
duced,” The land has laid too light 
for a crop of wheat; and in many in- 
ſtances the grubs or worms have to- 
tally deſtroyed the roots of the plants. 
Wheat ſhould never be fowed fo 
ſoon -after breaking -up antient paſ- 
ture land, nor ned till the tux? 
is _ n 


This grain is of different nr 
as the white and red-{kinned, the clog 
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or bearded wheat. The red-{kinned | 
wheat is more eſteemed, than the | 
white, on account of its hardineſs 
to ſtand the winter, its weight and 
the quantity of its product in many 

ſituations. In others the white- ſkin- 
ned is more eſteemed, eſpecially upon 
mixed ſoil or light loam; therefore 
experience and a competent know- 
ledge of the nature of the ſoil muſt 
direct farmers in their choice. The 
clog or bearded wheat, being of a 
coarfe thick ſkin, aud of a hardier 
nature, yet always bearing an inferior 
price, is generally | rejected, except 
upon very cold poor land in wet fitu- 


ations, where its product is larger 
than that of any other ſort of Wheat. 
Some farmers in open field countries 

; | 9 ſow 
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fow three or four acres of it for bread 
for their families, on account of its 
increaſe; but the practice is not ge- 


V pon light loams or ſands in ſome 
parts of England and Wales, it is an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom to ſow miſtling 
or mun- corn, which is a mixture of 
wheat _ rye in different propor- 
tions. It is good huſbandry to de- 
creaſe the quantity of wheat in the 
mixture upon very light loam or 
fand; on the contrary to increaſe the 
quantity, where the ſoil is of a ſtrong- 
| er nature. There is no doubt, but 
that the value of a crop upon very 
light loam or ſand is greatly enhanced 
| WP _ mixture of wheat and rye; 

| here 
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where if ane part fails, the other may 
ſucceed, And the rye, being of a 
quicker growth in the ſpring of the 
year, will greatly forward the cover: 
ing of the ground, in order that it may 
retain moiſture. 


This kind of cropping is a matter I 
ſhould not. recommend upon mixed 
ſoil, ſtrong loam or clay, unleſs ex- 
perience ſhould require it. There is a 
great deal of, land that does not bear 
wheat ſucceſsfully, even mixed ſoil, as 
well as light loam and ſand. The ſort : 
of land, my experience has remarked 
to be of this deſcriptian, is a ſoil in 
ſome parts of Huntingdonjhire and, 
N orthamptonſhire, which is mixed with 


a ragſtone, and with a bottom at eight 
| * 


* 
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or twelve inches below the ſurface 
conſiſting in many places chiefly of a 
ragged rock. The produce of this 
ſort of land is very ſubject to be 
parched in dry weather, both arable 
and paſture. When in a ſtate of paſ- 
ture, it is of an early production in 
che ſpring of the year, and goes off 
very much in the middle of ſum- 
mer. I think it would anſwer well to 
ſow a proportion of rye with wheat 
on this ſort of land for the reaſons I 
have before given. ,viz. about one third 


part Tye. - 


Of late years a mode has been adopt- 
ed in ſome parts of Norfolk, to ſet, or 
drill a conſiderable part of the wheat 
crop upon mixed ſoils, as well as 
4 - >= bk 


ed 
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| light or ſtrong loams, which has an- 
ſwered extremely well on ſeveral 
accounts. Firſt, becauſe by a regular 
- diſtribution of ſeed in the ground, 
the crops have been larger and of a 
better quality. Secondly, becauſe the 
ſaving of ſeed between the. broad caſt 
and drilling generally anſwers the ex- 
pence of the labour; which as the 
buſineſs 1s far the moſt part performed 
by hand, at the rate of two children, 
either male or female, to one man or 
woman, a very conſiderable part of 
the poor are thus employed, which 
would otherwiſe be a burthen upon 
a pariſh. The ſaving in the ſeed may 
very truly be computed as ſo much 
contributed towards the ſupport of 
the poor. The buſineſs of drilling, 
| X though _ 
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though cuſtomary upon clover root, 
may be performed upon any land, 
and alter any cropping, provided the 
time of doing it is dry; ſo that the 
ſoil does not ſtick or hang to the in- 
ſtrument that makes the holes, or to the 
feet of the labourers. x 


The inſtruments, with which this 
buſineſs is performed, are made in 
the part which goes into the ground, 
like a plumber's ſoldering inſtrument 
pointed at the bottom, and increaſing 
in thickneſs to about three or four 
inches upwards; and then they decline 
into a rod or iron with wooden han- 
dles like a ſhovel, and rather ſhorter ; 
ſo that the perſon who makes the 
holes, walks backwards upon each 

fur- 
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furrow with one of theſe inſtruments 
in each hand for wheat or peaſe, in- 
denting them upon the ſame furrow 
in two rows at equal diſtances; to 
each row of holes, a child follows the 
| perſon who makes them, dropping 
the grain by hand into the holes, as 
they proceed along. After this the 
land is buſh-harrowed over. 


To perſons unacquainted with this 
mode of ſetting or planting grain, it 
may ſeem a tedious proceſs; but I 
have ſeen a regular proportion of 
wheat, peaſe and beans upon very large 
farms in No7f0(k, planted in this manner 
for ſeveral years ſucceſlively, without 
any apparent buſtle, or extraordinary 
trouble, or anxiety to the farmers; as 
the buſineſs was always done in good 

ſcalon, 
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ſeaſon, and to great advantage. And 
what ſtill favours the plan, inſtead of 
loſing ground on account of its novel- 
ty ceaſing, the practice of drilling is 
daily advancing. Surely it is a matter, 
which ought to excite an endeavour 
in all perſons concerned in the progreſs 
of agriculture, to bring the practice 
of drilling forward as much as poſſi- 
ble. In drilling wheat, peaſe and 
beans, and weeding or hoeing them 
afterwards, the induſtrious poor are 
employed to the farmer's advantage 
the greateſt part of the year. By this 
the poor rates muſt be lowered; and 
there is certainly more merit in em- 
ploying the poor to the mutual advan- 
tage of themſelves and occupiers of 
land, than in the invention of an in- 

| ſtrument 
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ſtrument, that would complete this 
| whole proceſs with one hand at a 
fingle ſtroke. For if the buſineſs of 
agriculture could be carried on with 
fewer labourers, at firſt the poor 
rates muſt increaſe, and then the 
country would become depopulated ; 
the produce of the land would be re- 
duced in value, and at 23 would 
find no market. 


It is a melancholy reflection, that 
depopulation is the ſure conſequence 
of the improvement and increaſe of 
arts. I never look into a mill com- 
pletely geared, and worked by two 
or three hands, without reflecting at 
the ſame time, that before the mecha- 
niſm thereof was improved, double the 

number 
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number of hands were ſupported up- 
on the ſame profits. 


Wheat i ſubject t to ſeveral contin- 
gent reductions of value in the crop, 
more than any other grain, by means 
of mildew, blaſt or blight, bunt or 
brand. The mildew 1s more frequent 
in ſuch crops, - as produce the largeſt 
number of ſtems or ſtraws; eſpecially 
in thoſe of ſmall incloſures, or lands 
lately broken up, as antient pafture : 
and it is more uſual in a wet ſeaſon, 
when the kernel is filling and chang- 
ing to flour, or when the ftraw ſhould 
change its colour. Human invention 
has found no means to remedy this evil 
Further, than by fowing ſeed ſparingly 
on ſuch land, as is fubject to produce 

| too 
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too much ſtraw ; ſo that by not over- 
charging nature with a greater in- 
fant production, than ſhe has power 
to raiſe to maturity, or by not hav- 
ing ſo great a production of ſtrau 
upon the ground, the free circulation 
of the air, which may be neceſſary 
for the health of the crop, may not be 
impeded; or that the waving of the 
ears of corn, when in the flower, may 
not ſo readily rub againſt each other, 
and prevent the grain from ſetting. 


Attention to this point is highly 
| neceſſary. As to the blaſt or blight, 
being a viſitation of the hand of pro- 
vidence by lightning, or otherwiſe, 
it is impoſſible to offer any remedy. 


With 
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With regard to the bunt or brand, 
which are certain black ears diſ- 
tributed in the crop, containing a 
ſmutty powder inſtead of corn, which 
is produced from a ſtem of equal 
' thickneſs with the beſt grain, and 
equal length of ear, various cauſes 
have been aſligned, and various re- 
medies propoſed. The moſt proba- 
ble in my opinion is, that when the 
grain is ſetting, or immediately before 
the corn becomes firm in the ear, a 
grub or worm deſtroys the root, and 
prevents the intention of nature; thus 
inſtead of grain the black powder is 
produced. When this bunty or bran- 
dy wheat is mixed with the other 
grain in the thraſhing, it becomes 
tinctured therewith, which reduces 
| | 118 
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its value, as it ſpoils the colour of 
the flour. Moſt farmers object to 
ſowing wheat thus tinctured, and 
alledge, that from ſowing it, the ſame 
ſort is produced, | 
I muſt confeſs, it does not meet 
my opinion, that it would be ſo; be- 
cCauſe, ſuch as is defective (if the grain 
thus tinctured was rendered defective 
thereby) would be more likely to 
die in an infant ſtate in the land, 
than to be produced as ſtrong, and 
as perfect, as the beſt grain. The bad 
effects never appear until the criſis, 
when the kernel receives its forma- 
tion in the ear. But as the common 
remedy is always near at hand, and 
cafily purchaſed, it ſhould always be 
„„ uſed 
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uſed, until the cauſe can be aſcer- 


tained to a certainty—Firſt, procure 
a quantity of ſeed proper for the land 


to be ſowed, as clear from bunts, &c. 


as poſlible ; and if not totally clear, 


mix a brine that will bear a hen's egg 


to float thereon ; put the wheat into 


it, which is intended to be ſowed the 


following day; or with a ſkep or 


baſket immerge it therein, turning 
the wheat over, or ſtirring it frequently 
in the brine, ſo that all the defective 


grains may be brought upon the ſur- 


* 


face and ſkimmed off. 


Farmers, who have invariably at- 
tended to this matter for a ſeries of 
years, have aſſured me, that it has 


been * of the beſt effect, and 
, have 
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have by way of experiment ſowed & 
{mall part of their land with the ſame 
ſeed not brined; at the ſame time, 
which has had the contrary effect. 
Other farmers uſe urine in the room 
of falt and water, but it makes no 
difference in the effect, as no more is 
expected than floating the light and 
defective corn, and waſhing the re- 
mainder. Afterwards, in order to 
make tlie grain ſeparate, and eaſy to 
ſow, a quantity of lime is to be ſifted 
amongſt the wheat. It is unneceſſary 
to recommend weeding of the crop 
in proper ſeaſons, the practice being 
univerſaly adopted. 


T. x4 J 


-ON THE CULTIVATION OF, BEANS, 
EAS E, AND OTHER GRAIN. 


JEANS when ſowed in the brood 

caſt, which is uſually practiſed 
in common fields, are for the moſt 
part t too thick, for two reaſons; Firſt, 
becauſe the land has not power or 
ſtrength to produce corn on ſo many 
ſtems—Secondly, becauſe there is a 
friction between the ſtems occaſioned 
by the wind, when they are ſo very 
thick, that the bloſſoms are rubbed off, 
or otherwiſe prevented from ſetting ; 
and for want of a free circulation of 
air thro the plants, the production 5. 
retarded. In common fieldsa mixture 
of peaſe with beans is commonly ſow- 
* E 


* 
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ed, but that is productive of the laſt 
evil complained of in the cultivation 


of beans in a ſeparate ſtate, by which 


practice hoeing and weeding are totally 
ſhut out; and ſheep-feeding beans; 
when there is a mixture of peaſe among 
them, cannot be purſued, which is 
practiſed in ſome countries, and is a 
tolerable ſubſtitute for hoeing; eſpe- 
cially as the ſheep pick out the weeds 
only, and are thereby in part ſupport- 
ed without injuring the beans. But 
this can only be done at a particular 
ſeaſon, and cannot be put in competi- 
tion with hoeing. The advantages of 
drilling beans and peaſe upon good 
land are not to be doubted, eſpecially 
beans, which being planted in one row 
in the middle of each furrow are eaſily 


hoed. As 


J 
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As to che cultivation of barley, als, 
or any other grain, it is unneceſſary to 
enlarge upon that head further in this 
place, having touched upon it ſuffici- 
ently in my ſection on the choice of 
ſeeds and diſſertation upon ſoils. I then 
obſerved, that land cannot be ploughed 
in two ſmall furrows in the laſt plough- 
ing, more eſpecially when it receives 
the ſeed in the broad caſt, The advo- 
cates for the mixture of peaſe with 
beans argue in defence of the meaſure, 
that the beans are no worſe a crop for 
having the peaſe mixed with them; 
by ſowing both ſorts, they hit upon a 
tolerable crop, in the produce of the 

one, or the other, and ſometimes of 
both upon poor cold land, which 1s | 


ſo ungenerous to the growth of grain, 
that 


E 
chat not more than half the ſeed which 
is ſowed will grow. Therefore in 
tnis caſe great attention ſhould be paid 
to the choice of the ſeeds. However 
this muſt be left to experience, when 
poor land is deſigned to be ſowed; 
but upon tolerable, or very good land, 
theſe arguments have little weight, 


e ere po. nn 
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; ON THE CULTIVATION'OF TURNIPS. 


4 


ITAVIN G recommended winter 
4 4 ploughing, and well fallowing 
and preparing the lands intended for 
turnips, I {hall not enlarge on this 
ſubject; but only point out the neceſ- 
tity of manuring the land deſigned for 
this purpoſe in a liberal manner; yet 
not with dung which is quite rotten, 
as is commonly practiſed. Dung in 
that {tate has in a great meaſure loſt 
its heat, and is almoſt returned to a 
temperature ſimilar to that of the ſoil 
upon which it is laid; therefore the 
good effect of the heat and fermenta- 
tion, in forcing the plants beyond the 
reach of the fly, is in a great meaſurc 

TT loſt, 
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loſt. Beſides dung in that ſtate, when 
its heat is abated, retains moiſture bet- 
ter than when rotten. 


In order to bring this matter pro- 


perly to bear, the dung intended for 
turnips ſhould not for the ſake of con- 
venience be thrown upon a heap, in a 


farm yard or field, ſo ſoon as is gene- 


rally practiſed. This matter often- 
times depends upon tlie ſtate and 
thickneſs of the dung, and where it 
is made; for if it is a very droughty 
ſpring, there may remain a large 
quantity of ſtraw or litter in a dry 
ſtate in a farm yard, which would 
require a conſiderable time to heat, 


when mixed with the dung from the 


Wen part of the yard, in order to 
98 Z. make 
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make manure of it. Therefore the 
dry part ſhould firſt be taken off the 


yard, and mixed with a proportion of 
the more rotten part not intended for 


turnips ; or greater time muſt be al- 
lowed for the whole to lay in a heap. 


I make it a rule, that the dung ſhould - 


not be quite rotten, when laid on the 
land for turnips. It ſhould alſo be 
ploughed in only to the depth of half 
a furrrow, commonly called ſkim- 
ming in; ſo that whenever the land 
is ploughed the full depth, the ma- 
nure may lie in the middle of the 


Ioil. 


| Between New and Old Midſummer, 
the buſineſs of ſowing ſhould be car- 


ried on with full vigour; obſerving. 


always 


E 
always to ſow every day's work before 
the labourers leave the field. The ſeed 
ſhould be harrowed in with light, ſhort- 


tined harrows. In ſowing it day by 


day, two good purpoſes will be an- 
ſwered. Firſt, the moiſture and freſh- 
neſs of the earth will make it grow 


immediately, if it be not a very dry ſea» 
ſon. Secondly, hoeing may be carried 


on with a regular ſtroke, as the tur- 
nips will not grow too faſt for a proper 
number of hoers. A farmer, who be- 
gins to ſow turnips early, has always 
the advantage of ſowing a ſecond 


time, if the firſt are taken off with the 


fly, or otherwiſe. A pound of ſeed 
well ſowed 1s abundantly ſufficient 
for an acre of ground. It ought to 
be well choſen, and either raiſed un- 
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der a farmer's own eye, or by a per- 
ſon in whoſe care and judgment he 
can fately confide. The value of the 


crop depends in a great meaſure upon 
the choice of ſeeds. 


«(Various ſorts of turnips have been 
ſelected, and ſeeds raiſed from them; 
but by ſome of the beſt Judges in 
Norfolk, the white turnip is moſt 
eſteemed with a ſingle, ſmooth tap- root, 
and a ſingle top not too large. This 
ſort of turnip grows to à very g 
ze, and buries near two thirds of it 
ſelf in the earth. Its body is of 2 
ſhape ſomewhat oval.; and the upper 
part, or that from which the leaves 
iſſue, is in a great meaſure free from 


wrinkles Or indentures bke a on 
the 


5 
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the roof of an animal's mouth. This 


kind of turnip ſtands the winter better 


than any I have yet ſeen. Firſt, on 
account of its going ſo deep into the 
ſoil, which is a perſervation againſt 
55 froſt; a and by being ſo free from 
the lodgment of water under the top. 
on account of the ſmooth and oval 
form, its texture is firmer and clearer 
from being ſpongy or ſtringy than 
any other; and laſtly, on account of 
the firmneſs of its quality, which is 
greatly owing to the tranſplantation 
every year, it will not run fo 
ſoon towards ſeed in the ſpring by a 
conſiderable time, as moſt other forts 
of turnips do, where care is not taken 


ment in the tranſplantation, 
3 Objec- 
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Objections have been made to 
tranſplantation every year for ſeed, 
on account of the diminution of the 
top, and the tap- root; but there is no 
argument in this, if the body of the tur- 
. nip orcrop is not diminiſhed by it, but 
a great deal of good may follow, for 
the reaſons I have given. Several of 
the beſt farmers in Norfolk have 
ſowed this ſort of turnips I recom- 
mend, tranſplanted for the laſt ten or 
twelve years ſucceſſively, and have 
found no diminution of their ſize 
and other good properties. 


Notwithſtanding the many publica. 
tions in which directions are given 
for the cultivation of this ineſtimable 

root, (a farmer's chief dependance 
1 e 


E 

upon all ſandy, and moſt loamy ſoils 9 
not a twentieth part of the turnips 
ſowed in Great, Britain are properly 
 hoed. Even in this preſent ſeaſon, I 
have ſeen ſome thouſands of acres, in 
- which from one to two pounds is loſt 
in the value of each acre, for want 
of due attention to this point, and to 
the proper choice of ſeed. . The Nor- 
folk farmers contract with a man, or 
ſet of men, according to the quantity 
of turnips they have to hoe; ſix ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence per acre is the 
common price for hoeing twice in 
the ſeaſon; and if the labourers 
ſuffer the turnips to grow too large 
previous to their beginning this neceſ- 
ſary work of hoeing, they will act 
contrary to their intereſt, as they are 

ou under 
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under an obligation of ſetting out tlie 
turnips at ſuch diſtances from each 
other, as they and the owners firſt 
agreed upon, whether twelve or fifteen 
inches. And therefore neglect ſeldom 
happens on this point, efpecially as 
the turnips grow in ſucceſſion, as 
they are ſowed. 1 188 


The errors generally committed with 
regard to hoeing, conſiſt chiefly in 
ſetting the turnips out too thick at 
unequal diſtances, or not ſetting them 
out at all, and not carefully cutting 
down the weeds to clean the land; 

the contrary of which ſhould be ob- 

ſerved without variation. The dif- 

- tance, which the plants ought to be ſet 

aſunder, muſt be determined by the 

—_—{ 1 richneſs 


richneſs of the land, and the ſpecies 
of turnips. Thoſe 1 recommend 
will grow to the largeſt ſize, and 
therefore on open land in good con- 
dition ſhould be ſet a foot or four- 
teen inches aſunder, but not. ſo much 
upon poorer ſoil. 


It will not be improper to remark, 
-that upon. the light ; loamy ſoils. in 
Shropſhure it is almoſt an univerſal prac- 
tice to lime the fallows for turnips at 


the rate of about three chaldrons to 
an acre, which is attended with a 
good effect. The farmers there re- 
ſerve their Gang: for land in other 


ſtates. In many places lime is pro- 
' Cured at a great expence. Thereſore 
* upon the fallow intended for 


boy Aa turnips 
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Eh ay certainly anſwer the 
— as well, if not better than 

me; eſpecially, where farmers in pru- 
dence would not go to the expence of 
lime, but for the erroneous opinion 
that a crop of turnips: cannot otherwiſe 
be er ee ct. 


0 It may -obly ſeem needleſs to ob- 
ſerve, chat in hard froſts and deep ſnows 
it is a difficult matter to gather tur- 
nips; beſides they are not thawed till 
eaten, which is ſometimes productive 

"of bad effects. It would be good huſ- 
bandry for a farmer always in winter 
"to Avail himſelf of fine weather, that 
the turnips may be drawn clean. It is 
valfo requiſite to lay as many on ſmall 


Theaps on the edges of the ſeveral lands 
. 2 4 where 


4 21 


where they are produced, as will laſt 


for two Or three weeks 5 conſi umption, 
And though the outſide turnips may 
be frozen, the inſide will do wel] 
for fatting cattle, and thoſe that arg 
frozen may be thrown to ſtore 
cattle, It has been recommended to 
ſtack up turnips, or lay them in the 
bays of empty barns, but it cannot be 
reduced to general practice; and 1 
ſhould rather prefer the firſt method, 
as equally uſeful, and attended with 
leſs trouble ; becauſe it is uncertain 
when bad weather may come, and it 
turnips are long. laid up in cloſe 
places, they will not be ſo inviting as 
they were when freſh, and may be 


more ſubject to rot than in the open 


fields. A fortnight or three weeks 
bh A2 before 


„ 3 
before the turnips are all expended, 
it would be good huſbandry to draw 
them off the land where they grow, 
to prevent their running up to feed, 


and exhauſting the ground. 


Y 
\ 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF A SUITABLE 


* STOCK OF CATTLE, 


T7 VERY. farm is of moſt advantage 
o the occupier, which produces 
or maintains the moſt valuable ſtock. 
A.neceſlary attention to breeding, fat- 
tening or maintaining ſtock of the 
higheſt value any ſoil is capable of, 
ought to be the leading principle of 


every farmer, wherever he may be 


placed. Yet ſo little is this object 
attended to, that in the courſe of my 
experience I never ſaw a farm ſtock- 
ed to the greateſt advantage. I am 
bold to make this aſſertion, for I know 
it to be true; nor have I any doubt of 
my being able to make it plainly 

appear. 


— 1 1 

appear. I abhor laboured calculations, 
which with regard to experiments in 
agriculture have been often ſtretched 
beyond the bounds of credibility. 1 
ſhall offer nothing on this head, but 
what I am confident will meet the 
ideas of every diſpaſſionate and im- 
partial huſbandman, and what is in 


every farmer's power to carry into 
execution without extraordinary la- 


bour or N 


The great points, which every far. 
mer ought to conſider, are theſe ; viz, 
whether the flock upon his farm is 

beſt adapted to the ſoil and ſituation, 
and whether it is of an improving 
or declining kind, If we conſult only 


the "Dee" of animals in a ſtate of 
1 nature, 


„ 


EN 

nature, they would charaterize\ the 
| foil, or nearly ſo. Though it is to be 
remarked, that any ſpot of good land 
being overſtocked with breeding | 
(cattle, will make the ſtock degene- 
rate with regard to ſize and ſhape, 
till they become as bad as thoſe 
bred on poor land. Starving young 
cattle is ſure to ſpoil the ſhape of the 
ant ſorts * from the Highlands in 

Scotland, 


1 . 


* In raiſing young flock of any beaſt kind two ma- 
terial points ſhould be invariably attended to, viz. to keep 
each year's production as ſeparate as poſſible ; the oldeſt 
being too apt to drive the youggelt | from feeding, eſpe- 
cially in confined ſituations in winter, and thereby take 
*the beſt of the food away from them. Secondly, that 
Young. ſtock cannot be too much attended, and nurſed with 
care, in order to raiſe them to perfection. Want of atten- 
tion in theſe points is ſure to ſpoil the / ſhapes of the beſt 
breed, and is likely to deſtroy that inherent principle upon 
which I fo much depend; viz. the aptitade to become 
mt alen full grown. 


. * 3 
Scotland, to the rich marſhes in tin 
colnfliire. But it is the formation of 
animals, upon which the valuable 
quality of aptitude to become fat, 
and heavy depends. Here the {kill 
of the grazier ſhould be diſplayed i in 
making a judicious choice of ftock. 
Animals are like fruit. trees, which 
without being ſelected, and grafted 
properly, remain in a rude ſtate, and 
not ſo profitable to man, as they 
we __ otherwiſe be made. 


Upon the Highlands of Scotland 
a ſort of bullock may be ſelected, that 
will become fat in half the time, and 
produce one third more weight, when 
fat, than others which are of the 


| ſame apparent fize, and fed on the 
ſame 
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lame land. This con may. be exy 
tended to cattle i in the rich marſhes of 
Lincolnſhire, and holds good with re- 
gard to all animals i in the creation. 


1 1 che leaſt acquainted 
with cattle, has ſome idea of what is 
commonly underſtood by a good 
mould ; particularly with regard to 
horſes. There are many inſtances, 
15 that a a horſe of this kind will be ſup- 
ported in a thriving condi tion upon 
food of. an inferior quality, and a 
leſs quantity, than IS neceſſary for 
horſes of a contrary deſcription, and 
: endure twice the fatigue. Yet leſt 
ſome « of my readers ſhould be at a loſs | 
0 underſtand what is meant by a 
Wh mould, I ſhall briefly « deſcribe a 

B b horſe 
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horſe of that ſort. He is ſhort- legged, 
deep i in the four quarters, and round, 
deep and cloſe in his ribs, his neck of 
2 good length to take his food off the 
ground with more eaſe, his back 
ſtraight and ſhort, his loins broad and 
well filled up, his quarters oval, and 
his gaſkins full. The ſame obſerva- 
tion will hold good in ſome meaſure 
with oxen, and other cattle ; except 
that it is not neceſſary, that oxen 
ſhould be ſhort in the back, or fo 
cloſe in the rib, or narrow in the 10 
ſhoulders ; they ſhould alſo be free 
from gum, and yet as heavy as poſſi- 
ble. The ſize of an ox is immaterial, 
if he is of a proper mould; one of 
 four-ſcore ſtone may be fed upon the 
yen land with one Rl * or ſixty ſtone 

if 


2 


k att J 


11 bei is of a ſort apt for feeding. Very 
little more aliment is required to 
ſupport a large animal, than a ſmall 


one. 


: Whenever it can be done, let care 
be taken that animals are not bred 
or brought up upon better land, than 
that on which they are intended to be 
fatted. But this matter is not ſo ab- 
2 ſolutely neceſſary, where a grazier 
gives his cattle room enough, and 
does not overſtock the land; and it 
is of no conſequence whatever, when 
cattle are intended to' be fatted with 
turnips and artificial graſſes. The 


breed of cattle of all kinds may be | 


improved to a great degree of per- 
ſection without improving the land 
Re | at 
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at the * time. "ho. ox or cow 


of a good ſort may be ſupported in 
| better condition upon the ſame land 


with the ſame quantity of tood, with 
one of a leſs value by fifty per cent ; 
the difference of value depending 
upon the formation of the animal and 
its age, more than the pare ſize. 


However this allertion may "I 


VS > of i 


from the common received opinion, 


it is true. | It has been found ſo in ex- 
perience by Mr. BAKEWELL of D 2 
in Leiceſterſhire, one of the belt judges 


in England of the value and breed of 
cattle, and may be depended upon, 
| F For want of attention to the br reeding 

cattle of a good ſort, take f En FUL 


Scotland and Wales aher no lef 


„ 
than thi ity per cent. is totally tot ih 
the value of all the cattle ; J and of 


ſheep, a a  confiderable deal more on. 


account oft the wool, which might b be 

improved bay. 

2 

Li] SITE. af i4. 00 co 807 £201 Ve; 

There is a breed of ſheep peculiar 
| E 

to almoſt every county in England, 


which being properly mixed together 


df an od es 
would be a conſiderable 1 improvement 


to each. lt admits of no doubt, but that 5 


from every flock of ſheep, or herd of 


cattle, a fort might be felected, which 


are with reſpect to thei? ihaf pe and 
wool ſuperior to the reſt: 1881 breed- 


G.. 


ing t theſe together, an improvement 


might be made; but this would be 


advancing by 1 very flow eps, when 


MIL vD x Eh 
it is in every farmers s power to procure 
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& bull or ram of an improving ſort in 
order to work an immediate amend- 
ment. This is the ſureſt way to pro- 
ceed, and far preferable to changing 
the females. All kinds of ſtock will 
degenerate from long uſage of breed- 
ing them together on the ſame ſoil, 

whether it 1 is good or bad. 

þ This improvement is is more likely to 
be effected by gentlemen of landed 
. property, than private farmers. And 
whoever ſhall affe& to deſpiſe theſe 
hints, may be informed, that notwith- 
ſtanding the Norfolk, and. Suffolk, far- 
mers ſtand firſt, as the improvers of 
land to the greateſt advantage, by 
marling and the cultivation of turnips 
and artificial graſſes, they have not 
yet 


E 


yet learnt the moſt advantageous uſes 

to be made of them. The ſheep of 
thoſe counties are nearly of as bad a 
fort, as thoſe bred on the moſt barren 
lard, as are alſo their neat cattle. 


Their horſes are of a better quality, 


but theſe are not ſo profitable as they 
might be made, as I ſhall endeayour 


hereafter to {hew. The incloſed part 


of Norfolk towards Norwich and Yar- 
mouth, as well as moſt parts of Suffolk, 
might vie with the county of Leiceſter, 
or any other in the breed of cattle; 
for where a farmer takes a farm for 


even a ſhort term of years, if he can 


improve his ſtock thirty per cent. it 


muſt be conſidered as ſo much money 


gained. 


This 
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This improvement in the breed gf 
cattle has been attempted with ſucceſs 
in two or three counties in England, 
particularly ; in the county of Leiceſter, 
to the immortal credit of Mr. Bakt- 
; WELL | of Diftuey. He carried the im- 
provements on with an enthuſiaſtic 
ſpirit, and expence, which would 
RY have done honour to a man of more 
exalted ſtation and fortune; and tho 
he ſometimes. loſt ſight of his « own in- 
| tereſt, there is NO doubt but that he 
has been of infinite ſervice to his 
country; and others have been greatly 
enriched by taking up only the profi- 


table part © of his bright example. 


The 5 1 ſort of cattle 
now bred in Leiceſterſhure, Derbyſfire 
5 and 


＋ 8 1 : 


ms. Lancaſhire are of all others the 
beſt; and this is certainly owing to the 
Ipirit, which has for a conſiderable 
time prevailed in thoſe counties a- 
mongſt gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty and graziers to improve the 
breed of ſtock. There it has been 0 
uncommon thing for Mr. BAK EWEIX, 
and others, to let a ram at thirty or 
Forty guineas for the covering | ſeaſon, 
and a bull for ſixty or ſeyenty during 
the ſame time. Where a grazier was 
ſetting out upon a plan of improve- 
ment,, and had a good ſort of cattle 
and ſheep to breed from, and could 
ſpare the money, it was worth his 
while. It cannot be ſuppoſed that 
the ſmall farmer with lender. means, 
fhovld, begin at the top of this im- 
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krovement; he muſt be content to 
proceed more ſlowly by taking the 
refuſe of the great breeder. It would 
be a laudable undertaking in gentle- 
men of landed property, conducing 
highly to their own advantage, and that 
of the public, and might be effected 
without much trouble, where they 
reſide upon their eſtates amongſt 
their tenants, to purchafe a better 
dort of bulls and rams; eſpecially, 
when they keep any quantity of land 
in hand, and oceafionally give the 

-uſe of them to ſuch of their tenants, as 
cannot afford to. obtain them other- 
wiſe. This would ſet an example to 
others, who are attached to old 
cuſtoms and bad methods. Wherever 
wen me artificial | graffes are culti- 
vated 
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vated in high perfection, the beſt cattle 
may be produced and maintained 
5) 5; 
- The ſize of ſheep, their fleece, ap- 
titude to become fat and hardy, may 


be improved for the moſt part by the 


uſe of proper rams, with ſhort legs, 
deep wide carcaſes, long necks, and 
fleeces of a good thick, curly, fine 
ſtaple. Where ſheep travel to and 
from folding, and are obliged to go a 
great way for their food, a farmer 
ſhould not endeavor to increaſe either 
their weight, or that of their fleeces 
too much; it being impoſlible for them 
to ſupport a great burthen of wool and 
thrive under ſuch circumſtances. Be- 
ſides too much wool of a coarſe ſort 
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like that in ſome parts of Lincolnſhire, 
which is hairy and ſeparates upon the 
back, keeps the animal too hot in 
ſummer, and lets in the cold too 
much in winter, and is of leſs value; 
nor is it poſſible for a ſheep to feed 
its carcaſe and ſo much wool at one 
and the ſame time. Therefore a thick, 
fine, curly wool is to be preferred y 
and by the improvement of a flock 
of folding ſheep, it muſt make a mate- 
rial difference in a farmer's account, 
' whether he has only five or ſix fleeces 
in a tod of wool of nearly the ſame 
value, or whether he has twelve; not 
to mention the improved value of the 


This improvement may eaſily and 


readily be- biougfht about by the 
- choice 
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choice of proper rams at a ſmall ex- 
pence. Only obſerve always to pre- 
ſerve a due equilibrium between the 
ſtock and the uſes of it. The oppo- 
ſite extreme is pernicious. The keep- 
ing a folding ſheep too heavy either 
in carcaſe or wool, is productive of 


bad effects. This error is more fre- 


quently incurred on a clayey, than a 
ſandy ſoil, where ſheep are obliged to 


live hard, and travel much. In the 


former caſe treading in wet weather 
is prejudicial to the land; but upon 
a light ſoil, where treading is highly 
beneficial, the heavier the animal the 
better. 


With regard to folding ſheep for 
the benefit of the land, I am of opi- 
gi? _ nion 
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der the nnn of careful 
ſhepherds ; who particularly obſerve 
not to fold them in wet weather, nor to 
ſuffer them to graze upon land, which 
haas been partially flooded by the over- 
flowings of brooks or rivulets in ſum- 
mer time, or when they have been 

lately ſhorn. Thoſe, which are kept 


for folding, are more likely to ſuffer 


by theſe things than any other ſort: 
Ignorant ſhepherds are covetous of 
getting the earlieſt bite of ſuch freſh - 
graſs as ſprings up after floodings ; 
which folded ſheep ſwallow with 
more avidity, in conſequence of their 
having been faſted in the fold and there- 
by the rot is contracted. This, in my 
— is nothing more than a lax or 
Ol ſccuring 


(aw) 


ed n and then a nen 


; If ee eee 


ſheep with ſo warm a covering ; firſt, 
{the did it for the uſe of man; and 
| ſecondly to defend their tender bodies 
from cold, which are leſs hardy than 
thoſe of any other animal. Therefore 
too much care cannot be taken of 
them for a long time aſter they are 
ſtripped of their fletces. But they 
are by no means benefited from being 
folded: as many perſons in different 
ſupport this opinion tis ſuid, that 


fe 3 
graſs, an obſtructed perſpiration, or 
any violent cold producing inflammat : 


ſhe had two particular views in clothing 
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wy b their food at regular inen 
vals, when kept for folding, and are 
thereby reſtrained from eating the 
graſs early in mornings, Which is 
deemed unwholſome, and that when 
turned out to fat they thrive the fa. 
ter Tor it. But it is evident, that When 
they are turned out of the ſold for 
ſatting, and have a full ſcope at the raw 
 watty "graſs, they are more likely 
4 to receive injury thereby, than if they 
had been conſtantly. uſed to take their 
od at ſuch times in common with 
the other parts of the day. LThere- 
fore under ſuch circumſtances to lay 
hat” ſheep will ferd the faſter for 
ake better for being permitted to take 
their ꝗuſlenancet in an unwholſome 


* 


CRF 
The univerſal practice of. folding 
ſheep, which prevailed before the con- 
ſiderable incloſures of waſte lands and 
common fields took place, is now in 
a great meaſure left off; as the advance 
of rents has put farmers more upon 
their mettle, and they find that- they 
cannot afford to ſacrifice one part of 
their farms for the benefit of another. 
The folding flocks maintained upon | 
un. incloſed commons, and common 
fields ate conſidered as ſupported 
upon waſte land, bearing no rent, 
which is in reality ſo much paſture 
ground ſacrificed for the: good of the 
arable; the wool and increaſe bring? 
ing but little profit to the farmer 
beyond keeping up the quantity · Of 
nn of fach neceſfrry fleck; bes 
_ MS fide 
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ſides ſheep maintained upon wet land 
in common fields are very ſubject to the 
rot arid other loſſes. Therefore the 
cultivation of turnips and artificial 
graſſes muſt ever he confidered as 
the higheſt improvement, rendering 
the fold unneceſſary, except upon 
very poor land. 


If farmers and graziers are pleaſed 
to ſay, that they can buy cattle to 
feed, cheaper than they can breed 
them; and that good land is generally 
too high rented to keep breeding 
ſtock upon it, I will grant it with re- 
gard to Oxen; but there are very large 
tracks of land yet remaining unculti- 
vated in England, Scotland and Wales, 
which have been, and are at preſent 

. unfit 


E 
unfit for any other uſe biit that of 
breeding cattle. Lands which produce 
ſo little rent to the lords of the reſpec- 
tive countries, that the occupiers can 
afford to ſuffer their cattle to remain 
to a proper age for feeding, before 
they are drawn. off for ſale. Though 
ſuch cattle are for the moſt part of 2 
moderate ſort, which proceeds princi- 
pally from the want of attention to 
the breed, and from the land being 
generally overſtocked, and very lit- 
tle care taken of them in winter. If 
more rent was put upon the land, or 
upon the property on which common 


rights depend, theſe neceſſary atten- 


tions I recommend would be paid; by 
Wach * bend onen ae _ com- 


| munity 
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munity would both be b as 
well as ihe Kecupiers : 


. But theſe arguments have no weight = 
with regard to milch cattle and ſheep, 
on account of the annual profit in 
milk, wool, increaſe, and reſerved 
value. Therefore ſuch people as hold 
an opinion, that good land is not adapt 
ed for: breeding cattle and ſheep of 
che beſt quality, labour under a very 
_ great} error; but they are extremely 
night, 11 they: view, the. ſubjech without 
my Propoſed, improvements in the 
valug of ſtock, it may; be, aſſerted; with 
truth, that very fe farmers are ſo at · 
tentive as they qught, to be to this 
Win ; and therefore ſuffer conſider- 

„ © able 


19 } 

able Pas loſes: 7 Every farmer 
ought to have a view towards the 
reſerved value and diſpoſal of each 
farm, beyond the immediate : uſe. 
And no annnal ſhould be kept after 
it is paſt the higheſt ſtate of perfection, 
but ſhould be converted to ſuch pur · 
poſes as may be moſt profitable to the 
owner, and — ta.: the n 
. ! 


| The Horſe ſhould he of ſuch a fort 
according to the ſoil, (tho I admit of 
u very heavy horſes in agriculture, 
nor of the o by any means, | their 
mation being flaw; upon light land. 
andi their carcaſes too heavy upon wet 
on clay; land, Where treading is greatly 


in- 
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mjurious) that he may be made up for 
fale, when ſeven years old. He ts 
then in the higheſt perfection for either 
coach, ſtage, waggon, or dray; tho 
for the laſt very heavy horſes are 
preferred. Cuſtom more than neceſſi- 
ty has brought this preference; for 
more active horſes would go the 
oftner, and upon the pavements in 
London would laſt longer than a heavier 


breed, The cow ſhould be. turned 
out to be made fat before ſhe becomes 


too coarſe in her bag, or declines 


in ber quantity of milk on account 


of age; the ewe ſhould be fatted, or 
ſold for that purpoſe before ſhe loſes 
her teeth. The ſow ſhould be fed in 


her decreaſe in value, but becauſe ſhe 


E 


is generally productive of miſchief 
when ſhe is old in throwing gates off 
the hinges &c. In ſhort every ani- 
mal down to the fowl ſhould be 


drawn off from a farmer's uſe, when 
at the higheſt value, and their places 
| ſupplied with ſucceſſions of young 
ſtock. growing up to perfection; and 
in whatever inſtances attention. is not 


paid to this plan, a farm is not n 


; ee to the greateſt advantage. 

The immenſe difference in a farm 
for twenty-one years, between a de- 
clining ſtock, and one improving in 


value, may eaſily be ſeen by the two | 


Allowing calculations, which I have 
1ade upon horſes for that time. 


Ee Cap 


4 Improving and Declining Horſes. 


8 T2 on 8 -3 
1 : | or a Term of 21 Years. ; 
; | ; Dr. 3 Cr. . 
3 2 " a + < F 
Ten Horſes purchaſed in at 15]. per Horſe, at 3z,) II Value of 10 Horſes at the) 
4, and 5 years old, but for the greater eaſe in cal- 150 o o end of the term of 21 $150 © © 
culation to take the average 4 years old. = yells : je he = 17 . 
8 Decregqſe of the value of each horſe, aſter 3 years yy x 3 © 
Eo - „of the term at 1}, per head, ſor 8 ſucceeding years, 100 1 104] 
3 | with intereſt ſimple and compound on each ſum, 5 
F p— Purchaſe of one horſe every year ſor the laſt 105 1h 8 
BE years of the term, on account of loſſes through (1, 16 ff » 
: - 1 aye and decay, at 15). with intereſt fumple and “ 7 1 8 8 
; . compo und {thereon I" — « I RL. = * 5 5 inf . w 2 3 4 85 
Admitteng that for the laſt 10 years of the term, a 7 A 5 .3* £$£ 
horſe is every year purchaſed at 4 years old, to | | Bs A ns 
LS Topply the place of one dead through age or de- „ 
cay, there will be 10 horſes, loſing 11. per head 7 * 
each in the 12th year; 9 loſing 11. per head | | 6 
each, in the 13th year; and 8 loving 1 per | .- „ Sm 2 
i ; head each, in the 24th 3 7 loſing il. p 4 5 * be 
head each, in the ich ou; 6 Wang Tl. per „„ „33 * © 
; > ang am in the 16th. year; 5 loſing 11. per %%% PI. 
* each, in 4 17th year; 4 ning 0 per "9 EV aw - 735 «x 
head each, in the 18th year; and 3 lofing 11. "3-0 a. 4 y 
peer head bach; for the a een with | || Balance againſt the farmer 377 0 44 
intereſt ſimple and compound upon each ſum. . 
_ | | 527 19 44 4527 19 4% ; | 
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Twelve horſes at 


2 ſeren years old horſes making up for ſale; 


% 


CALCULATION, upon a Stock of Horſes: increaſing in Value, upon 
a Farm of the lame ſize for. a Term of 21 Years- 


HO OS a4 | 
* ; * K N wal ; a, 2 * 
F 5» & : (any * 1 4 ; Fg : : f 
+ DO. 6 IVE © 
* 6 —. 1 * * * 4 8 ” * 5 P : : F. _ Ts 
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| 151. per korfe, upon the average 
of A years old; as it is intended to keep an im- 
proving ſtock, it will be neceſſary to haye two 
„ r c always having two colts 
riſing 3 years old pürchaſed in every year, and 


L 5 5. d. | 7 N 
| Twenty pound per annum 
for 18 years gained with 
intereſt imple and com- 
pound thereon, being 
the difference between 5387 19 102 
the purchaſe of 2 colts { 
riſmg 3 years old, and 
ſelling out 2 horſes riſing 


but no allowance for the maintenance of the 
tuo ſupernumerary horſes ought to be made, be- 


cauſe a team of young horſes ds not eat ſo much, ſeven years old. 1 
or require io much nouriſhing food as old horſes,, Value of 12 horſes at the | 
beſides that their labour will amply compenſate 5 : end of the term, at the $200 © © 
for their maintenance by their utility in ſeed }].. improved ages. 
time ank gihetß ſtrat tim. „ ** oo oy 4 
The intereſt of 3ol. = annum, ſimple and com-) 5 = 
pound for the Whole term being the coſt of two C 52 15 52 L 
: ſupernumerary horſes. 9 3 I 5 — 1 * 
6 in favour of the farmer 355 - 45 5 8 
: SI oo = 2 £97 h1hhl ,, = = = {5-19 104 
EMO 35 aw... #5 4 4 I W 1 


It appears from adding the Palances of the forezoing Calculations, (which are very moderate) that it would make the 
-Sum of 7331. 36% gd, } diff:rence upon one and the fame Farm for the Term of 21 Vears, between keeping a Stock of 
Improving and Declining Horſes. : 


It is unneceſſary to make a ſimilar 
computation upon cows, or any other 
cattle, as the foregoing caſe may be 
hs N ſufficient to convince every unpreju- 

diced. perſon of the ſolid advantages 
ariſing from an improving ſtock. No 

5 calculation is made or allowed for 
5 accidents, becau le they may happen 
on either ſide.” The prime coſt of the 
N horſes on both ſides is equal; the 
3 improvement made in them conſiſts 
in their growth only, and gentle uſage 
when young, which the two ſupernu- 

: merary horſes permit a farmer to attend 
to. And if there is a difference in 
| the prime coſt of either ſide, it muſt 
be allowed to be in favour of the im- 
proving ſtock ; becauſe' colts of two 


vous" old are purchaſed at ten or 
| | twelve 


twelve pounds, which when made up 
for ſale at ſeven years old, will (if 
they take a proper growth and figure) 
make from 2g“. to gol. And in the 
other caſe of working a team out, or 
keeping a ſtock of horſes decreaſing 
in value, and no more than are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for daily hard work, 
thoſe of a greater age and price muſt 
be purchaſed, in order to forward 
the deſired end. 


There 1s a good moulded cart horſe 
in the county of Suffolk, which of late 
years has been introduced into Norfolk, 
and may be conſidered as the beſt 
fort of horſe employed in agriculture. 
Many of them have been uſed in 
gentlemen's carriages, particularly in 
| thoſe . 


1 * 
PRs % „ ® "oy 
, — 
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choſe counties, I have known a farmer 
there ſell a pair of thoſe horſes out of 
the plough for fixty guineas. Were 
it not for the ridiculous practice of 

cutting their manes and tails off, they 
would be brought into more uſe for 
the carriage, being generally of a fine 
chefnut colour, good trotters, and re- 
markably active. Should I ever be ſo 
happy as to ſee the plan of keeping 
a ſort of profitable ſtock generally 
adopted, this kind of horſe will be 
improved in the elegance of his figure 
and ſize without loſing his other valua- 
ble properties, and will be. in greater 
uſe for ie nee 1 VP 


| 8 that horfes make a 
ny material part of dur exports. to 
foreign 
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foreign countries, if the ſort of horſes 
bred in Yorkſhire, was to be brought ä 
into more general uſe, eſpeciall upon | 
all light or loamy ſoils, farmers would ' 
find their advantage in it. They an- | 

| fiver all the - purpoſes of agriculture 
In thatcounty, and hy might not the 
breed be more common.” Objections 
no doubt will be offered to cheſe 
plans, and many arguments uſed 
againſt them, eſpecially by thoſe who 
would rather continue to follow their 1 
grandfather's rules. The accidents 


| ſuch valuable / horſes are liable to, 
wil be mentioned amongſt others: 
to! which it may be'anſwered, that this 
mpro wing fort of horſes" being either 
bred upon the ſpot, or purchaſed by 


a farmer when young, is eafſiy made 
$8: 8325 Th © gentle; 
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gentle; and the prime coſt of them is 
no more, but rather leſs, than ſuch as 
are purchaſed at a greater age, with 
no other view but to be worked to 
death. Therefore theſe will be no 
more liable to accidents than horſes of 
leſs value; ;. nor will cheir loſs be 

more ſeverely felt, eſpecially when a 
farmer raiſes his own ock. 


1 cannot . . head ith 
out giving a piece of advice to all gra- 
ziers, ſituate in the ſouth and eaſtern 
parts of England in particular; which 
is, that they ſhould go down into the 
country where cattle are bred, when 
they want any to graze, whether it 
be Scotland or Wales, whereby they 


would obtain great advantages. Firſt, 
| becaufe 
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becauſe with their ready money, they 
would get the cattle cheaper than the 
jobbers could buy them on credit, 
which they uſually do. Secondly, 
becauſe they would have an oppor-. 
 tunity of picking the beſt, inſtead of 
taking the reſuſe of all the fairs and 
markets in the north and weſt:of Eng- 
land. Jobbers have confeſſed to me, 
that they generally ſell their worſt 
cattle in the ſouth, for the ſame mo- 
ney which the beſt ſorts were ſold | 
for in the north. A grazier not ſeeing 
a better kind, takes thoſe before him, 
and picks his number out of one hun- 
dred head, which perhaps were the 
refuſe of a thouſand. It is aſtoniſning 
that farmers ſuffer ſo much jobbing 
upon their ſtock. They buy of job- 

F f 2 bers, 


gentle; and the prime coſtof them is 
no more, but rather leſs, than ſuch as 
are purchaſed at a greater age, with 
no other view but to be worked to 
death. Therefore theſe will be no 
more liable to accidents than horſes of 
leſs. value; nor will their loſs be 
more ſeverely felt, W when a 
farmer raiſes his own ek. 5 


0 925 not — | this head with- 
out giving a piece of advice to all gra- 
ziers, ſituate in the ſouth and eaſtern 
parts of England in particular; which 
is, that they ſhould go down into the 
country where cattle are bred, when 
they want any to graze, whether it 
be Scotland or Wales, * they 


would obtain great adv LNLASES. ., Firſt, | 
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becauſe with their ready money, they 
would get the cattle cheaper than the 
jobbers could buy them on credit, 
which they uſually do. Secondly, 
becauſe they would have an oppor-. 
tunity of picking the beſt, inſtead of 
taking the reſuſe of all the fairs and 
markets in the north and weſt of Eng- 
land. Jobbers have confeſſed to me, 
that they generally ſell their worſt 
cattle in the ſouth, for the ſame mo- 
ney which the beſt ſorts were ſold 
for in the north. A grazier not ſeeing 
a better kind, takes thoſe before him, 
and picks his number out of one hun- 
dred head, which perhaps were the 
refuſe of a thouſand. It is aſtoniſhing 
that farmers ſuffer. ſo much jobbing 
2 85 their ſtock. They buy of job- 
Ff 2 bers, 
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| bars and ſell to them, whereby a 

conſiderable part of their profit is 

conſumed among a ſet of idle peo- 

ple, who live by their loſſes. Jobbers 

are ſupported like gameſters with this 
difference, that one of them have the 
raſh and adventurous, and the other 
| the induſtrious for their prey. 


If it ſhould be argued in oppoſition 
to this plan, that the expences of tra- 
yelling and droving would eat up the 
advantages to be derived from buying 
a few cattle, I ſee no reafon to admit 
it; but if ſo, let the neighbouring 
graziers agree to go down alternately 
ä to buy for each other, by which the 

expences would be no more than to 


_ on account of numbers, but 
| leſs 


3 


n 7 
leſs, as the cattle would come ſtraight 
home, not being hawked about the 
country at an expence, and the reduc- 
tion of their condition. The ſame 
kind of arguments will hold good | 
with reſpect to a grazier's going to 
Smithfield either to ſell, or ſee his cat- 
tle ſold. i 
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ANTIENT AND MODERN HUSBANDRY 
| COMPARED; OR A DISSERTATION. 
UPON en Amate une. 


Avr T huſbandry is = ſyſlem 
of management, which we now 

Pos - obſerved in common fields 
throughout different parts of England. 
In the fundamental parts of that ſyſtem 
cuſtom hath eſtabliſhed a law, to 
which proprietors and occupiers of 
land are all bound to adhere in their 
reſpective pariſhes. Such as that a 
proportion of common, or walks ſor 
ſheep, or cattle, and parts to be mow- 
ed, are allotted to each occupier ac- 
| cording to antient cuſtom, or accord- 
ing to their reſpective occupations; that 

. | all 


„„ ay 
all their arable lands ſliall be divided 
into three parts, fields, or parcels of 
the whole, is the common huſbandry; 
that one part ſhall be fallow: every 
year alternately.;' that particular times 
and ſeaſons be fixed for performing 
certain duties to eachſ other &c. &c. 
Where ſociety is not concerned, a 
farmer is left to purſue his own ma- 
nagement, according as his inclination 
or abilities may lead him. 


* 


lere it may be obſerved, that ſuffi- 

cient. attention is not paid in open 
ſield ſituations; eſpecially upon cold 
or et ſpots, to keep the water courſes 
and furrows/elear, [rom the lodgment, 
or--ovetflowing with water, which 
Often damage grain, and in wet ſum- 
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mers generally * the rot in 
ſheep. Where there is a rivulet, either 
from ſprings or drainings of the higher 
grounds, which runs thro' the fields 
in a crooked or ſpiral manner, a ſtraiglit 
channel ſhould be cut thro the whole, 
with width and depth competent for 
receiving and carrying off the moſt 

Haſty fall of water, and the ſubdrains 
may then eaſily be nne into 

the 1 duct. 91 3 10 


— is tokind 

to conſent] that one third part of the 
Whole field ſhall be fallowevery year, 
that each occupier may ſend his flocks 
of ſheep at large, or fold them on 
that one third L ines is no com. 
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rider; or that he ſhalt plough his ind 
at all; but he may lay it down. with 
clover or grain, and the flocks of the 


pariſh may come om and eat the pro- 
dee without OY dan . Al 


') D118 1 
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N Novwithanding alt” are a 4 60 
: ones principles i in which the whole 
muſt agree; each farmer is at liberty 
to purſue his own ideas in all others. 
Good huſbandmen, in the ſituation 
deſcribed, take care to keep up all the 
Rock, which is allowed: thein; (Unleſs 
by general co ent 'a Props ion 

| taken from each” occupiers o allowance 
thereof, in order N 3 


em in dle belt manner 
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Ra 


: of the e country to divide their fallow | 


langs into two, parts, one half —_ . 
* Wheat, the ther half laying in a ſtate 

gf ſallo all winter.for harley—to fold 
with ſheep che fallow intended for 
wheat, and dung | the fallow intended 
for. harley—Qats to be ſowed upon 
the wheat ſtubble, and beans. or peaſe 
upon the barley, Kubble; Which is 
4 Obe Tall ed again; purſu- 
ing. an alternate courſe gf cropping, 
duc þ parts as Mere fallowed in one ſea- 
bon ſyr wheat, When the ſame, comes 
round. to be fallowed again, are ſowed 
with barley; peaſe, beans, and oats are 
uſed in the ſame. ſucceſſive order :—$9 
that the dend is cropped, with a ſimilar 
Kind of grain onlya.eucry. fix years, 
Altho the e Mas mn : 


L ag. ] ; 
im three. Therefore from *obſerving 
the general ruled, abcording to whith's 
farmer is boufid by lau to! performs 
to Ris pariſnibnersf che is d MBUHty r 
fowl all his fAllow#'With Meat undall 
his breach or ſecof@cispavith. oats}! 
he may repeat 'ſachbuſagehwithourihct 
curtitig * ahy® perialties tor ddgriges 
from the/pariſh2thar being A tbrrer'ins 
 whiclithe land owner and! tenlant ure 
albnie concerned But it is vry bad 
huſbandry td alter” the courſe of til 
lage, ſo that the fucceſſtom of ay dr 
comes on öftfer chan every ftr year 
eſpecially tipsnp6or'cold"tlays!'! The 
land ſeldom reeovers an infiovatiofcf.! 
this Kind under nine or twelve years, 
tho the beſt ee ny 
. Ges Bas 1. { 
Ie 5 8 There 
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There is in ſome: fields or diſtricts 
a loamy or mixed ſoil, which is well 
adapted for the turnip. or ar _ 
graſs huſpandry or incloſure. B But 
L{pbſerve,. that| where ſuch _ 
found, general conſent in ſame; 
riſhes has ſelected that part for — 
cultivation f turnips; and it would. 
always be good management to find a 
ſubſtitute for oats in part, or the 
Whale: -( according to circumſtances) 
ſuch as cloves or graſs. ſeeds; This 
would anſwer A good end, where a 
form is deficient, in point of produc- 
ing hay or fodder, and chere cover 
is made a. ſubſſitute or Sts. It might 
be proper to ſow the: dlover alter- 
nately with! the, Wheat; and the bar- 


25 and beans to take the ſame 
regular 


EX 
regular order, by which, or any 
other mode, the intention of preyent- 
ing a ſuceeſſion of cropping: in a. fi- 
milar way would be. the; moſt for- 
War ded., It is always good huſbandry 
in open field farms, eſpecially where 
there is but little paſture, to ſow 
ſome land very thick with tares, oats, 

or xye to be cut green, to feed cattle 
— Noble: or yards e the 
110 | 

The ph res of. open —_ or 
common fields, (a method every 
where prevalent of late years) has 
| been in a great me iſure miſ- managed 
in the ſetting, out, as well as in the 
ſubſequent plans, (if any plans at all 


have been adopted.) I muſt confeſs, 
| I have 


* 
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Ibero ben hohe that could be ander- 
| ſtood to be well digeſted: but ſuch 
management as it is I. mean to diſtin- 
gwifh by the appellation of modern 
Plieation to Parliament having ap- 
prizcdthgoreſpeRive!tknants of ſuch! 
: eſtateg2as held them frem year: t6! 

vu. ondlcafe, without proper co. 
veltiagys: to reſtrain them to the beſt 
mode of huſbandry, they took the! 
alarm two or three n. n the 
ſchemes were-carri >& 
during Which time the rr 
badly managed, generalhy _ the 
whole -of- 7, the :fallows! being | owed! 
with wkeat, and all the breach or 
ſecond crôp after fallow with oats: | 
* . of crops, and an 


; expen- 


Cer) 


expenditure of E the tw 0 laſt Years 

manure, (which is commonly the pro, 
a perty of tenants to their on Partial 
advantage, ) and other bad methods af 
huſbandry, the] lands bave become 


rr and en in e I 


* > as 
LHEISD LEES THE 


The rue expence 18 aha bill for + inal 
fare, pe paying ry oe ay feng, J 
vily upon the land owners,” an 
higher rent was ſet upon ſuch inclo- 
ſures, which might be thought adequate 
to the out-goings, or in ſome meaſure 
advantageous to the proprietors. But 


mark the conſequences! The old 


teriants, or thoſe who occupied ſuch 


farms, when in a ſtate of. qpen field, 


have en them again at the ad- 5 
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b. 0 
vanced rents from year to year; with- 
out (in moſt inſtances) competent 
judgment, or a view towards an im- 
provement of the land by increaſing 
vegetable and animal manure, or in- 
' deed beyond ploughing and ſowing it 
whilſt capable of bearing grain; and 
when it became exhauſted, it has ge- 
nerally been reſigned into the hands 
of the owner to farm for himſelf, or 
to let again at a reduced rent. A dif- 
ferent ſyſtem ought to have been pur- 
ſued, which I ſhall | endeavour to 
point out. $124. 4 


All land whatever may be benefited 
and improved in its value, by being 
incloſed and made private; but the 
great queſtion is, under what cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances are incloſures beneficial 
to the land owners and occupiers, 
when the expence attending ſuch in- 
cloſures are thrown into the oppo- 
ſite ſcale ? All ſandy, light loam, 
mixed ſoil, and a great deal of ftrong 
loamy ſoils are highly increaſed in 
value by incloſure, as they afford an 
opportunity ſor the cultivation of tur 
nips, and artificial graſſes, beſides the 
improvement which may alſo be made 
in the breed of cattle and ſheep. The 
doubt principally lies with poor thin- 
ſkinned clays, unfavourable to the 
growth of turnips and artificial graſſes; 
where little * no improvement can 
de made (except in the breed of cat- 
fle) to anſwer the expences of the 
e e bill, 
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dill, commiſſioners, building, lencing 
and quicking. .. 
. Circumſtances ſhould be weighed 
with care between the improvement 
and ng, before this buſineſs is 
ſet about. A gentleman of landed 
property has a great deal at lake, 
when he embarks i in a ſcheme of in- 
cloſing any ſort of common ſield 
land. By this he deſtroys the an- 
tient huſbandry upon his eſtate, of 
which the rent had been punctually 
paid; whulſt the ſucceſs, of the new 
ſyſtem, not only in the immediate 
advantages, but the future value of 
his eſtate, depends upon the compe- 
tency of his ſtewards to make bar- 
gains, and fix covenants between him 

: and 
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and his tenants. Before the incloſure 
of an open field is attempted, if pro- 
| per leaſes and agreements are not 
fubſiſting between landlord and te- 
nant, they ſhould then be made, to 
compel the tenants to purſue good 
huſbandry, and to remedy the evils 
I have pointed out reſulting from 


a repetition of crops, and to make 


them preſerve the dung of the two 
laſt years for the beneſit of the reſpec- 
tive land owners. Where valuable 


conſiderations are due in reſpect 


thereof, they ſhould be allowed on 
the part of the land owner. As 
the villages belonging to open or com- 
mon fields are ſet in a cluſter with 
regard to houſes, barns, yards, &c. 


and generally on the outſide or bor- 
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. 
der of a pariſh; upon the incloſure, a 
line ſhould be drawn acroſs the whole 
field by a road, and the part next the 
town ſhould be allotted thereto in 


farms, in order to preſerve a ſhare of 
the buildings there, conſiſtent with 
conveniency. The diſtant parts ſhould 
be divided into ſuitable farms with 
proper. buildings erected thereon. It 
is in this caſe that Mr. KNA plan of | 
allotting ſmall farms, if gentlemen ap- 
prove them, might be adopted. But 
people, only capable of taking ſmall 
| farms, are not the moſt likely to effect 
any great deſigns of improvement, | 
either in point of property or ideas 
to apply it; being generally unedu- 
cated, and not extending their views 
To far as to expect future profit from 
preſent expence. If 
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. If the county of Norfolk had been 

left to ſmall farmers to improve, the 
rents would not have been advanced 
forty per cent. But to ſay that we 
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are to reduce farms to their primitive 
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ſize and uſes is propoſing an impoſſibi- 
lity, much the ſame as it would be to 
bring about primitive manners, and 
can never be carried into univerſal 
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practice. Where an eſtate is improv- 
ed to the higheſt value, the ſcheme of 
dividing large farms into ſmaller ones 
5 may be adopted with ſome degree of 
ſucceſs. But it is worth remarking, 
that the evil, which Mr. KEN T laments, 
will produce its own remedy ; for the 
engroſſer of farms is not likely from a 
neglect of triſſes, which he complains 
of, to acquire a property ſufficient ta 
hs. dee 
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ſettle a ſamily of children in farms of 
a ſimilar ſize to his own; therefore in 
proceſs of fime he will be induced to 
divide his farm, or petition his land- 
lord to make ſmaller farms, in which 
he may ſettle his children. 


There is a fluctuation, or riſe and 
fall in all ſublunary things. States 
and empires are not exempt from it, 
more than private property. The in- 
creaſe of the metropolis, and of all 

manufactories of Great-Britain in the 
preſent age, as well as the caſy com- 
munication by good roads through 
the kingdom between the metropolis 
and the manufatturing towns, have 
greatly tended to enhance the price of 
proviſions, as Mr. KenrT very juſtly 
remarks. Soils, 
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.- Soils, which are ſubject to run, ox 
fall with, wet. or froſt, will, not admit 
of deep ditching and banking; as the 
ditches will inevitably be filled up, 
in whatever direction the banks, are 
laid. In thoſe countries Where ditch- | 
ing, banking, and planting quicks 
horizontally. upon the ſides. of banks 
are practiſed to their advantage, it is 
not common to meet with a good 
quick; though this defect is 
dantly made amends for by the ditches 
draining the land. This practice would 
be deſirable upon all ſtrong loamy or 
wet ſoil, if it could be effected: but 
when otherwiſe, double hedges, or 
poſts and rails with two rows of quicks 
in the middle are the belt method. 


Where buthes for gabe deins can be ob- 
tained, 
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tained, an hedge towards the north of 
a quick is warmer than poſts and rails, 
and ſhould be preferred. The land 
between the poſts and rails, or hedges 
ſhould be dug over or ploughed by 
way of a good fallow; and it ſhould 
be manured previous to the quicks 
being planted, (except upon green- 
ſward or turf, where this proceſs is 
unneceſſary ;) as the quick will thrive 
fo much the better for it, and the pro- 
duction of weeds be leſs, on account of 
the fallow. By this the trouble of weed- 
ing, which is highly eſſential to the 
| health of the quick, will be dimi: 
niſhed. ne 


After the farms are allotted, proper 
buildings erected, and the land divid- 
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ed into proper fields, they ſhould be 
let on improving leaſes to ſubſtantial 
tenants capable of managing them. 
The leaſes ſhould be drawn running 
for ſeven, fourteen, or twenty-one 
years; ſo that for the firſt ſeven 
years the tenant ſhould pay the old 


rent, with the addition of five per cent. 


for all the expences on the buildings 
and incloſure of ſuch farm. The 
ſecond ſeven years he ſhould pay the 
aforeſaid conliderations, with the addi- 
tion of half the difference between 
fuch rent, and a fair quality price to 
be agreed on between him and his 
landlord; and for the third ſeven years 
he ſhould pay the whole quality price, 
that is the ſlated price agreed upon 
* him and his landlord. and 


11 not 
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not always to abide by the com- 
miſſioners' quality price. He ſhould 


alſo be obliged to preſerve the quicks, 


and not to cut or plalh any part there- 
of without ditching, back-fencing, and 


treating the ſame in an huſband- 
like manner—to preſerve trees, and 
the fences. of them which may be 


planted near the quicks in nooks, 
and corners of grounds; (for by no 

means ſhould trees be planted among 
quicks, on account of the damage the 
quicks ſuſtain by their dripping, and 


the breaches made in occaſionally 


thinning or cutting them down ;)— 
to crop no kind of wood but willows 
without conſent; and in a word, to 


purſue ſuch modes of huſbandry as 


ſhall be agreed * between His 
3 land- 
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landlord and himſelf, according to the 
quality and condition of the ſoil. 
Indeed the covenants with reſpect 
to accumulating rent during the de- 


miſe muſt depend upon circumſtances. 


Here the judgement of the ſteward is 


neceſlary ; for by tying the hands of 
the tenant too faſt, or relaxing too 


far on the part of the landlord, * 
evil may be produced. —9 85 


There is no ſet of men I have a 
higher eſteem for than farmers; but 
I muſt confeſs, that no ſet of men 
know better how to make a bargain 
for their own advantage. A ſteward 
ought to be careful how he allows the 


the cuſtom of any coun ry, for there 
one every 


is a good, and a 
1i 2 
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where. For inſtance, where a farmer 
is allowed to take only two crops and 
a fallow; and after fallow, turnips and 
barley, which is generally eſteemed 
good huſbandry, he can manage his 5 
farm ſo, that at the end of a term he 

will have ſowed all his land with a 

ſucceſſive crop; or having taken two 
crops, the whole will be to fallow by 
the incoming tenant in his firſt year, 
which will be an inſuperable objec- 
tion againſt any man's hiring it. Indeed 
the like advantages may be taken 
throughout the whole of a leaſe 
| looſely and injudiciouſly made. And 
was the caſe to be litigated, in which 
a tenant had taken two crops and 
left all his land to be fallowed, it 
might be determined in the tenants 
S145 > | | favour 
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favour, he having only taken two crops 
to a fallow, during his term, accord- 


ing to agreement: therefore a man, 
who i a good judge of the properties 
of land, and its condition, will frame 
covenants ſuitable to each caſe, in or- 
der to remedy ſuch an evil. For in- 
ſtance, a farmer ſhould be bound not 
to crop more than a certain Propor- 
tion of his arable land with the ſame 
kind of grain in any year of the term; 
not to ſow a ſecond or ſucceſſive crop 
upon more than a certain proportion 
thereof every year; after which 
he ſhould be. conſtrained to fallow, 
manure, and ſow turnips or coleſeed, 
and to lay the ſame down with arti- 
| ficial or natural graſſes for ſuch a a 
limited time, as ſhould be approved. 
In 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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In ſome caſes it might be adviſable 
for a farmer to covenant to lay a pro- 
portion of his farm down for perpe,. 
tual paſture at the commencement 
of the term, and to lay other parts 


down at ſtipulated times during the 


leaſe. © However it is a landlords 


buſineſs to improve the value of his 


eſtate, not only at the end of the 
term, but during the occupation ; yet 
the great view ought to be directed to 


the end of the term, that the value of 


the land may not be reduced, but im- 


proved, and made deſirable for a 
tenant to continue thereon, or others 


to take it. 


The plans I have propoſed will evi- 
dently tend to the improvement of an 
: eſtate 
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eſtate, to ſtrengthen the hands of the 
tenant, and to preſerve harmony be- 
tween him and his landlord. Gen- | 
tlemen of landed property would 
then have the happineſs of | ſeeing 
ſmiling plenty all around them, to: 
gether with the daily advancement 
of their poſſeſſions; and thoſe who 
have made the experiments of incloſ- 
ing, and have had the misfortune to 
fall into the errors already pointed out, 
will, I am perſuaded, feel the force of 
theſe arguments, and apply the reme- 
dies which have been recommended. 


ON 


tC } 
oN THE USE AND ABUSE-OF LEASES. 


HE gentleman of landed pro- 
perty, who ſhould. make a 
jo not to grant any part of 
his eſtate upon a leaſe, would com- 
mit as great an error as he, who 
grants the whole in that way. There 
are but few eſtates, that are fo circum- 
ſtanced as not to admit of improve- 
ment; few on which an occupier of 
abilities might not lay out a conſider- 
able part of his property for the ſake 
of future advantages to his landlord, 
as well as himſelf. On this account 
it is reaſonable, that he ſhould be 
ſecured in his expectations as far as 
human foreſight will allow, and this 
is 


% 


* 


b 
is moſt effectually done by a leaſe. 
Though a gentleman's word may be 
as binding to him as his bond, his ſuc- | 
ceſſor is not bound by it; therefore a, | 
farmer cannot be expected to lay out a 
his money, which is often the depen- 
dance of a family of children, upon 
the uncertainty of an occupation from 
year to year. Such gentlemen, as 


are determined not to grant leaſes at 
any rate, muſt be content to let their | f 
eſtates beneath their real value, and = 
neglect many uſeful improvements, | 
which would tend to their own, their c 
- tenant's, and the public advantage. 
Many gentlemen of this temper 
poſſeſs a pride in not raiſing their 
rents, and eſſęem all others poor, who 
- attempt 
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altempt to make a fair income of their 
poſſeſſions. The tenants upon ſuch 
farms are not found tO be richer than 
thoſe on improved eſtates ; for as they 
rent the land at half the real value, 
they are content to exert but half their 
induſtry: and conſequently jog on in 
an aritediluvian ſtile, There is no 
great danger of ſuch eſtates being re- 
duced in value by ſelf. intereſted tes 
nants; on which account leaſes are 
unneceſſary for the landlord's fake; 
whilſt their farms are conſidered as 
hereditary poſſeſhons lineally deſcend- 
ing fram father to ſon. The trouble 
or difficulty of agency under ſuch 
gentlemen is comparatively ſmall. A 
ſuperannuated domeſtic may do. their 
buſineſs as well as any ther perſon. 
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An advance of rent would give a ſpur 


to indultry by rouſing the whole FO 


of farme rs into action. 
Where an eſtate is let according to 
its fair value, a leaſe is as neceſſary to 


fecure a landlord's intereſt in the pre- 
miſes as a tenant's. Where a farmer 


occupies lands from year to year, par- 


ticularly arable lands, if he is ſelfs 


intereſted, indolent, or injudicious, 


a farm may almoſt imperceptibly be- 
come impoveriſhed before any alarm 


is taken. Indeed ſuch farms ge- 


nerally fall into the proprictor's hands 


1 


in the moſt wretched condition. I 


have frequently heard. gentlemen of 
landed property complain, that they 


ate coilfiderable loſers by farmingy 


\ 
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and it may reaſonably be accounted 
for, ſince the land uſually comes 


into their hands in a reduced ſtate; 


and in that caſe, let who will be the 


occupier, two or three years rent 


muſt be ſunk to reſtore it. Rent is 


an annual ſum paid by the tenant to 
the landlord, without diminiſhing the 
value of his property ; and when the 
value of an eſtate is reduced, it cannot 
be called rent, but ſo much deducted 

from the real worth of the poſſeſſion. 
Proprietors of land do not all of them 
conſider this matter in a true light; 


and when they can advance the an- 


nual income of their eſtates, conſider 
it as rent, whilſt the property is ſut- 
fering in an equal proportion to the 


annual ſum received during the de- 


<> 


muſe. Cs In 


E 


In the courſe of my experience, 
I have had applications from people 
to take farms conſiſting of arable and 


paſture, who have ſet out with a de- 


| termination not to be bound by (what 
I conceived to be) the rules of good 
huſbandry; but to do as they pleaſed 
with the premiſes during the intended 
demiſe. I always refuſed to treat 
upon ſuch terms, well knowing the 
value of the land muſt be reduced. 
But when ſuch matters have been re- 


preſented to a principal, who was not. 


a judge in theſe things, he conſidered 


ſuch denial as foregoing his intereſt, 
by refuſing what appeared to him to 


be a great rent. 


There are particular ſituations, 


where long leafes are unneceſſary 


and 


* 


tw; 
and itaptoper ; eſpecially when farms 
conſiſt wholly of rich paſture land; 
which will admit of no improvement; 
or farms lyihg near to gentlemen's ſeats 
or parks, where a diſagreeable neigh- 
bour for a term of years would be a 
great inconvenience. Where gentle- 
men forego their own intereſt, and 
that of the community by not grant- 
ing leaſes, by which it may poſſibly be 
imagined, ſuch tenants would become 
independent of their landlords, they 
are guilty of a groſs error; becauſe. 
when leaſes are properly drawn, it 
muſt always be highly to a tenant's 
prejudice to offend his landlord. - For- 
tuitous circumſtances - ever produce 
ſome indulgence to be ſolicited from 
a landlord; even exacting rent on the, 
= days 


Dis 


| * ] 
days it becomes payable would be an 
inconveniency, which many tenants | 
cauld not bear. All farms {hauld be | | 
let wes agreements, whethex for one 


manner, as near as poſſible FR tho 
mutual advantage of landlord and 
tenant, always preſerving the value 
of the land at leaſt. Wherever agree 
ments or leaſes are not made with 
ſuch views, or directed to ſuch ends, 
it would be better that no ſuch leaſes 
or agreements ſupſiſted. Tho the 
value of the land would be likely to 
be diminiſhed, yet abuſes would not 
be ſo ſpeciouſſy practiſed, as when 
they are admitted by ſtipulated terms 
reciprocally eſtabliſned between the 


proprietor and his tenant. 
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I cannot take leave of this ſubject, 
without recommending to all gentle- 
men of landed property, as well as 
perſons deſirous of hiring farms, to be 
catious that farmers do not take more 
land than their : circumſtances will 
admit- of ſtocking, improving, and 
managing to the greateſt advantage. 
Tho' the ill conſequences attending 
ſuch practices, both to landlord and 
tenant, are flagrant, yet they are but 
too frequent; by which procedure 
many very induſtrious farmers have 
been ruined, and many eſtates brought 
into diſrepute undeſervedly. 


ON 
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| b 
bN THE 'ADVANTAGES OF SUITABLE 


* 


BUILDINGS ON FARM s. 


HE next conſideration to that of 


| allotting land properly, is pro- 


viding ſuitable buildings for carrying 
on the buſineſs of a farm to the advan- 
tage and comfort of an occupier. The 
fort and number of conveniencies 
ought to be nearly the ſame upon a 
ſmall farm, as uport a large one, dif- 
fering only in ſize. With regard to a 
houſe to be built upon any farm, a 
parlour, kitchen, brew-houſe, dairy, 
and cellar are abſolutely neceſlary ; 


with chambers and garrets upon large 


farms, and chambers in the roof upon 
{mall ones. The front of the houſe 


ſhould be ſouth-eaſt, if poſhble, con- 
LE ſiſting 
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ſiſting of two rooms. The brew-houſe 
ſhould be to the north-weſt, and ſet 
_ fluſh with the weft corner of the houſe, 
ſo that there will be a nook or corner 
to. the north-caſt, in which may be 

placed a. dairy quite out of the in- 
fluence of the ſun, either by a lean-to, 
or otherwiſe, as may be judged moſt 
expedient, or leaſt expenſive. . The 
rooms ſhould be ſpacious, according 
to the ſuppoſed ſize of the family in- 
tended to inhabit them. The kitchen 
and the farm yard ſhould be ſituated 
at the ſouth-weſt end of the houſe. 
The kitchen door and window ſhould 
open that way, by which means the 
farm yard and the dairy will be ſome 
| diſtance aſunder, and the milk not 
| likely to be tainted by the effluvia of 
the 
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the yard, barns, tables, pigſties, cow- 
lodges, &c. Cart and waggon ſheds, 
calf pens and granaries ſhould be 
built of proportionable ſizes according 
to the extent of a farm, or for the par- 
ticular mode of occupying it. A 
ploughed farm ſhould have the ſize of 
barns, ſtables and granaries increaſed, 
when it would not be neceſſary to 
lay much ſtreſs upon a dairy, cow- 
ſheds, &c. and vice verſa, the dairy 
and cow-ſheds ſhould be n 
in a grazing farm, 


The mode, by which a farm is to 
be occupied, muſt determine the na- 
ture, ſize and quantity of the build- 


ings. Upon a ploughed farm, it may 


be highly neceſſary to obſerve, that 
LI2 all 
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all a farmer's looſe grain, or ſuch as iv 
not tied up in ſheaves, ſhould be em- 
barned. Wheat and ſheaf corn ſul- 
fers but little in proportion to looſe 
grain by being ſtacked out of doors; 
eſpecially where it is ſet upon a 
frame, and the rats and mice pre- 
vented from getting to it. However 
it is not benefited by it, when got 
in good condition, as ſome gentle- 
men aſſert; for who would get grain 
in bad condition, if he could avoid it ? 
Wheat will keep as well in one of 
the barns, I mean to recommend, as 
when ſtacked out of doors; and no 
one can deny, but that it is leſs ſub- 
ject to damage in a barn, than from 
ſlacking and taking into the barn. 
J have ſeen a wheat ſtack ſhip down 


in 


E 1. 


in bad weather, by which a conſi- 
derable ſum has been loſt to the far- 


mer; and the buſineſs of thatching in 
rainy or uncertain weather being per- 
formed haſtily, and before the ſtagks 
are ſettled, they have received damage 
by admitting wet into the roaf. 


The great uſe of ſetting wheat out 
of doors upon ſtone, ar wooden poſts 


covered with tin, or wheat caſes is, 


that rats and mice are thereby effec- 
tually preyented from doing damage; 
Hut it is a farmer's own fault, if theſe 
pernicious animals are troubleſome 
to him; the means of deſtruction to 
them being eaſily had. In ſevere 
winters, I have been witneſs to great 
injury being unavaidably done to 

| wheat, 
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wheat, beans/and oats, ſtacked out of 
doors, even near a farmer's houſe by 
crows, pigeons, &c. All looſe grain 
ſhould be depofited in barns; for by 
all;the looſe grain ſtacked out of doors 
ten per cent. is loſt. This matter will 
not be thought exaggerated, when the 
expence of firſt ſtacking and thatching 
is confidered--the riſque of bad weather 
whilſt the ſtacks are carrying up—the 
inevitable waſte by ſowls and vermin 
-whillt they are ſtanding—the unavoid- 
able havock made in taking them into 
the barn—the expence of labour at- 
tending that buſineſs, and the danger 
olf bad weather a ſecond time. A ju- 
dicious farmer, when he is treating for 
'a farm, examines and compares the 
number and ſize of barns, with the 
: * 


5 1 

ſuppoſed produce of the land, mak ing 
fuch an allowance for loſs, as he con- 
jectures will accrue to him from ſuch 
deficiency as may appear; and con- 


ſequently inſiſts upon an abate-. 
ment of rent equal thereto: in 


which caſe the landlord loſes the 
ten per cent. upon the crop, and not 
the tenant. When I ſay a judicious 
tenant, I preſume, that no gentleman, 
who underſtands his own intereſt, 
| would let his land, if he could help it, 
to any other. 


After viewing matters in a true 
light, any impartial man will ſee the 
neceſſity of proper buildings upon 
every farm; and that it is more to u 
landlord's intereſt to provide ſuch as 

are 


Ca”) 
are neceſſary, than to ſuffer this loſs. 
In many inſtances with adroitneſs in 
the negociator a farmer may be per- 
ſuaded rather to allow five per cent. 
ſor the money expended upon an im- 


_  provement of this kind, as an addi- 
tion to his rent, than to remain with- 
Out it. | | 


It is neceſſary that every ploughed 
farm ſhould conſiſt of two barns, or at- 
leaſt two thraſhing, floors ; otherwiſe 
one barn would be chiefly taken up 
in threſhing grain for ſeed, or other- 
wiſe to exchange, or fell for pur- 
chafing ſeed, and no income could be 
made from one barn to defray rent 
and expences. Beſides the loſs of the 

fodder, of the manure, and ſtraw for 


lean 
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lean or ſtore cattle in winter would 
be great, if thraſhing a conſiderable 
part was deferred, till the cattle were 
turned out to graſs in the ſpring; to 
which might be added the expence 
upon thraſhing in ſummer, or in the 
time of barvelk, | TE 


1 1 diſlike 5 b an eſtate with 
ſuperfluous buildings as much as any 
man; but neceſſaries muſt be i allowed, 
with. a view. to the furtherance. of a 
landlord's intereſt. The buildings 
upon a farm are not ſo expenſive as 
are generally conſidered, if properly 
performed. Framed barns of wood 
with feather-edged boarding are of all 
others the beſt, and when covered 
with reed will laſt a century. Where 

M m reed 
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reed cannot be obtained, I recom- 
mend pantiles. Firſt nail oak lath as 
thick as poſſible upon the ſpars, and 
bed the tiles in mortar, which will 
prevent their being blown or knocked 
off. Reed is beſt for the duration 
of the ſpars, but it may be fetched too 
far, and bought too dear, where pan- 
tiles can be obtained eaſily. Barns 
built of brick are the worſt of all 
others on account of their cloſeneſs; 
if grain is not put into them in ex- 
treme good order, it is apt to be da- 
maged, which is not ſo much the caſe 
with thoſe I recommend, or any 


| other. - 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FEN LANDS, 


T has been obſerved by many in- 
habitants of the ſea coaſts in the 


iſland of Great-Britain, that the ſea 
gains upon the land in ſome parts and 
withdraws itſelf from it on others. 


This has led me to conjecture, that it 
x may have withdrawn itſelf from the 


| coaſt neareſt to the low lands, which 
we call fens; through which the 
rivers communicating with the ſea, 


could diſcharge themſelves lower, and 


thereby conſiderably draw off the 
waters which were previouſly ſtag- 
nated, or fluctuated higher and lower 
according to the diſcharge of water 


from the high lands. When ſuch 


„ -* waters 
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| waters were drawn off to the loweſt 
- ebb, the practicability of embanking 
the rivers, and erecting mills to diſ- 
charge the ſuperfluous waters from 
this kind of new created land, firſt 
preſented itſelf. Which, except ſome 
breaches of the banks of rivers in 
violent floods of late years, has been 
carried into execution with great ſuc- 
a. 


This idea has the more weight with 
me, upon examining the ſoil which the 
waters have left. It is to all appearance 
a ſediment of the finer particles of 
natural ſoil and putrified bodies, ap- 
proximating to mud for a conſider- 
able depth, in ſome places many yards. 
And this opinion is rendered more 
| pro- 
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probable by trees being frequently 
found laying horizontally a conſidera- 
ble depth under the ſoil in a kind of 
| petrified ſtate; hence I am inclined to 
think, thoſe trees could only be brought 
thither by violent floods from the high 
land. For a long time after the fen 
lands became in a tolerable dry con- 
dition, they remained uncultivated : 
people could not be found to embark 


in an adventgrous plan, during the 


time they were covered with reeds, 


and ſuch other coarſe productions as 
are the growth of ſtagnated water. 


The parts intended for cultivation were 
preparatorily pared and burnt in 
dry ſummers; ſince which time par- 
ing and burning ſeems to have been 
made an eſſential part in the manage- 


ment of fen lands. 8 


by. 


2 * —— — — 
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If we compare the nature of the 
foil, and the effects produced by paring 
and burning, the practice will, I think, 
appear improper. The ſoil conſiſting 
of a light ſubtil nature,- ſtood not in 
need of being made lighter; or of 
aſhes for a mixture with it in order to 
improve it; nor yet of being reduced 
lower, or leſs with reſpect to quantity, 
| which effects are produced by burning. 
Though it might be found in the firſt 
inſtance neceſſary, of which I am not 
clear, to burn the rubbiſh upon the 
land, every ſubſequent effort ought 
to have been directed towards bracing 
together the looſe particles of earth, of 
which it was compoſed; and this ſtep 
could not be effected by the ſame kind 
of improvement which we adopt upon 

| high 
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high land where there is a pan or fix- 
ed ſtaple to the ground. Clay or marle 
or any other heavy body, would ſoon 
ſink below the reach of the cultivator. 
Lime would anſwer the neceſſary pur- 
poſes; and inſtead of fen farmers 
cropping the land beyond its ſtrength, 
then laying it down again with the 
worſt of rye graſs in hopes that in the 
courſe of three or four years it ſhould 
degenerate into its original ſtate, and 
thereby require to be pared and burnt, 
they ought to purſue a contrary prac- 
tice as much as poſſible : When the 
land becomes dry to treat it in the 
ſame manner as other very light ſoils 

are managed in the high country. 


For want of a pan or fixed ſtaple, 


fen lands are very apt to be parched 


up 
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up in dry ſummers: and their foil 
being remarkably light, not only from 
its own-nature, but from the practice 
of burning, is very ſubject to fall to 
duſt, and to be blown from the roots of 
grain, eſpecially wheat; by which 
means the roots are expoſed frequently 
to the froſt and drought, and the crops 
greatly injured or totally loſt. Were 
it not for the ditches, which are gene- 
rally charged with water, we ſhould 
ſee thouſands of acres of fen land on 
fire in a dry ſummer, whilſt fen farmers 
are attached to the cuſtom of burn 
ing. The practice of ſowing cole-ſeed 
is the only tolerable good huſpandry 
in the fens; td which the treading is ſo 
eſſential, by feeding it of the land. If 
paring and burning were laid aſide, 
551 . this 
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this ed might be produced by 
a ſimilar cultivation to that of turnips 
upon high land. Until this mode of 
management 1s altered, lime uſed, and 
a ſyſtem of huſbandry like to that 
upon high land put in practice, the 
27 _— muſt decline i in value. 


However ſtrange it may appear, it 
is true, that nothing can reſtore the 
Powers of the land, but the methods I 

have pointed out; or its being ſub- 
merſed in water again for two or three 
years, which for the ſake of the owners 
and occupiers, I hope never will be 


the caſe. Where a gentleman is poſ- 


ſeſſed of property in the fens, and the 

ſame in a high country, not far diſtant, 

affording lime ſtones, the whole of 
Nn which 
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: which actamunicating: with each other, 


and with a good market to purchaſe. 


. coals by a navigable river, the im- 


provement with lime may eaſily be 
brought about. It would: be worth. 


0 gentleman's while to make the expe- 


riment, and to allow his tenants lime 
delivered upon the fen eſtate at prime 


Coſt. 


I cannot take leave of this ſubject 
without obſerving, that large tracts of 
the fen countries might be made of 
conſiderable value, and great advan- 


tages might be gained by planting 


aquatic woods, ſuch as alder, black 
poplars and willows of various kinds, 
in places which at this time yield 
very litle or no profit. I coincide 
"al „ Wik 
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with the ingenious Mr. KenT in his 


Hints to Gentlemen of Landed pro- 
perty reſpecting the cultivation and 
management of timber, and hope to 
ſee his plan univerſally adopted, being 
well convinced it would tend to the 
general good of this country. 
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